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NATHANIEL LACHENMEYER’S CHILD- 
hood memories of his father Charles 
are bitterly divided. The earliest and 
fondest ones are of his dad’s gentle 
counsel during nightly walks with 
the dog. But as Nathaniel grew older, 
Charles, a promising sociology pro- 
fessor, became ill with paranoid 
schizophrenia. The boy was terrified 
by his father’s delusions that CIA 
agents and Nathaniel’s mother had 
“enslaved” his mind. Charles left home 
in 1981 when his son was 12. 

Nathaniel was working as a comic-book writer in 
Manhattan in 1995 when police in Burlington, Vermont, 
found his father’s body in a flophouse. “I didn’t know he was 
in Vermont—and sometimes homeless,” — 
Lachenmeyer, 27, admits. Propelled : 
by curiosity and remorse, Lachen- 
meyer, who had no experience in 
filmmaking, hired a camera crew 
and set out to reconstruct his 
father’s final years. 

Checking return addresses on 
old letters, Lachenmeyer traveled 
first to Grantham, New Hamp- 
shire, where Charles rented a 
room in 1983 with the aid of 
pension and disability money. 
In Grantham and other cities, 
Lachenmeyer learned that his fa- 
ther lived alone, churning out 
pamphlets about government 
thought control. Before becoming 
ill, he had published two sociolo- 
gy books. Now he added titles like 
Technological Slavery to his cur- 
riculum vitae. “My father never 
recognized that he was mentally ill,” Lachenmeyer says. “He 
spent the lion’s share of each day looking for teaching work.” 

Charles was sent to psychiatric hospitals several times in 
the ’80s, first in 1984 after breaking the nose of an elderly 
Grantham woman he considered a “government agent.” But 
after each hospitalization he refused help and drifted away, 
spiraling downward. Retracing his father’s footsteps, Lachen- 
meyer discovered that doctors and caseworkers had tried hard 
to help. “I was startled at how deeply involved they were with 
my father,” he says. The elderly woman Charles had attacked 
turned out to be a retired psychiatric nurse who agreed to 
drive more than an hour to meet Lachenmeyer’s film crew. 

Charles occasionally wrote letters to his son and sent 
books by Kierkegaard and Wittgenstein. “The letters seemed 
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Nathaniel with his father in more tranquil days 





This Is Your Father's Life 


Film crew in tow, a son retraces his dad’s descent into homelessness 


strange and alienating,” recalls Lachenmeyer, then a student 
at the University of Chicago. “Now I've learned what a re- 
markable exercise in self-control they were.” Because during 
this period his father’s illness was clearly getting worse. 
When Lachenmeyer incautiously asked about his schizo- 
phrenia in a 1989 letter, Charles responded by calling him “an 
arrogant little s __ who needs to have his behind warmed.” 

Overwhelmed, the college student cut off contact. “I 
can’t live in your world,” he wrote, “and you can’t live in 
mine.” On one filmmaking trip, he summoned up his 
courage and asked a caseworker how the cutoff had af- 
fected Charles. “He felt it was the end for my father,” 
Lachenmeyer admits sadly. “They knew I was the most 
important person in his life.” 

Lachenmeyer found that nearly everyone in the shops 
and restaurants on Church Street in Burlington remem- 
~. . bered the proud bearded man in 
greasy, lice-ridden clothes who 
sat erect on park benches and 
2 somehow survived the coldest 
winter in local history. Police 
called him “Chuck” and said he 
. 2 arrived in 1992. He was comfort- 
“it 3 ably dressed at first. But his dis- 
2 ability checks stopped coming be- 
= cause of bureaucratic fumbling, 
5 and he became tattered and filthy. 
“ak Charles used an ATM foyer as 
_ 4, } arefuge. Local laws limited stays 
a * at the homeless shelter, so he 

went there only on the coldest 
nights. A waitress at a sandwich 
shop let him drink coffee during 
freezing evenings even when he 

. soiled himself and insulted her 

* customers. Townspeople mar- 
veled at his resilience. 

Finally, sympathetic cops orga- 
nized a panhandling arrest so “Chuck” could be hospitalized. 
At his commitment hearing, Charles declared himself the 
U.S. President and sentenced everyone to death. But med- 
icated in the state hospital, Charles returned to his profes- 
sorial style, helping a nursing aide rewrite a graduate paper 
that would get an A. Discharged and again collecting dis- 
ability, he rented a tiny room above a restaurant in Burling- 
ton—and died there six weeks later of heart disease. 

Lachenmeyer’s mother, psychologist Juliana Lachen- 
meyer, has thus far refused to be interviewed on camera, 
though she supports her son’s efforts and understands that 
making the film offers him a unique chance to come to terms 
with his father’s tragedy. “My life started with this film,” he 
explains. “Nothing else seems important.” Fl 
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Wouldnt it be great if your 
Car insurance premium felt like this? 








In as little as 15 minutes, GEICO could save you up to 15% or more on car 
insurance. That's hundreds of dollars over the next couple of years. (Or the 
equivalent of several car payments.) And while saving money is reason 
enough to switch, GEICO also gives you the security of complete, 24-hour 


DIRECT 
www.geico.com 


service. So call GEICO now for a free rate quote. Because no matter what you 


TOLL FREE 
drive, GEICO could make it feel like an economy car. 1-888- 305-6341 
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Own a Collection 
of 100 Year Old, 

Never-Circulated, 
U. S. Morgan 





plies last)! These same Morgan Silver 
Dollars sold for over $100 each just a few years ago. When you purchase 
this special Family Heirloom Collection you will save 60%! 
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Receive 
this beautiful 







display chest FREE! 
With your fourth monthly shipment, you will receive 
this free magnificent custom-designed walnut wood, velvet 
lined, 15-coin display chest valued at $125. This quality 
hinged chest comes with a clasp lock closure. It's the perfect 
way to protect and exhibit your valuable collection 


Complete Collections 


Available 







The Morgan Silver Dollar is the most famous American coin ever minted. 
This breathtaking collection combines beauty, history and scarcity. 


Silver Dollars struck from 
412.5 grains .900 fine silver 
by the U.S. Mint 


In 1878 Congress mandated 
purchases of silver bullion to make 
Morgan Silver Dollars. This began 
America's love affair with the silver 
dollar. George T. Morgan designed 
these magnificent coins which 
became cherished by all Americans 


Silver Dollars From the 
Fabled Comstock Lode 
of 1873 


Morgan Silver Dollars were minted 
from silver mined at Nevada's 
Comstock Lode “Big Bonanza” vein 
discovered in 1873. It was the richest 
silver strike in U.S. history. These 
coins were minted from 1878 until 
1904, when the allotted supply of 
silver bullion gave out. Minting 
resumed in 1921 — but only for one 
year. Then the Morgan Silver Dollar 
was retired forever — 76 years ago. 


Scarcity and Beauty 


In 1918 more than half of all the 
exiting Morgan Silver Dollars were 
melted by the U. S. Government. This 


great tragedy removed a majority of 
the coins from the collectors market. 
and created the intrinsic value of your 


collection. Because of the scarcity of 
these coins you must order 
immediately. 


Value & Desirability of 
Brilliant Uncirculated Coins 


The value of a coin collection is 
created by a combination of scarcity 
and quality. The coins you obtain 
from The Silver Mint are all in Brilliant 
Uncirculated condition. They have 
never been touched, that’s why they 
retain their mirror-like finish 


Coins From All 5 U.S. Mints 
~15 Different Years 

Respond within 10 days and your 
15th coin will come from the 
extremely scarce Carson City Mint 
which accounted for only 2% of all 
Morgan Dollars ever struck. Your 
Silver Mint Collection will then have 
coins from the major minting years, 
and include coins from each of the 5 
mints that struck them -- Denver, San 
Francisco, Philadelphia, New Orleans 
and Carson City 


Almost Two Centuries of 
History Comes To Life 
Because of their beauty and 

history, Morgan Silver Dollars are in 
demand by collectors worldwide. It 
was the favorite coin of the Old West 
gambling houses, and through the 
turn of the century symbolized 
American growth and expansion. It is 
the strong symbol! of America's 
determination and heritage 


Convenient Monthly 
Shipments 
You will receive one Morgan Silver 
Dollar each month for 15 months to 
be charged to your credit card without 
disruption in the building of your 
treasured collection. You may cancel 
at any time, for any reason 


Free Chest and a Numbered 

Certificate of Authenticity 

With your 4th monthly shipment 
you will receive a free $125 value 
display chest. You will also receive a 
numbered Certificate of Authenticity 
from The Silver Mint Ltd., which 
guarantees that each coin is a 
genuine Brilliant Uncirculated U. S 
Morgan Silver Dollar 








Extremely Scarce Brilliant Uncirculated Carson City Morgan 
Silver Dollar Included in Your Collection 












CARSON CITY MINT BUILDING 
PHOTO: NEVADA HISTORICAL SOGET 














To insure your prized coin 
collection is complete, you will receive 
one coin from the Carson City Mint 

The Carson City Mint produced 


only 2% of the Morgan Silver Dollars 
They currently sell for up to $200.00. 
To assure availability, you must order 
within 10 days. 


200% MONEY BACK SPECIAL GUARANTEE: 


At any time The Silver Mint, Ltd. will repurchase your Brilliant Uncirculated Carson 
City Morgan Silver Dollar, for double the price you paid. 
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Limited Quantity 
Respond Within 10 Days 


Morgan Silver Dollars are scarce 
Once they are in the hands of 
individual collectors, it will be 
impossible to duplicate this offer 
Remember, almost all coins were 
minted between 1878 and 1904. Most 
are over 100 years old 


Limited Number Of 
Complete Collections 
Available For 
Immediate Delivery 


Complete collections are available 
for immediate delivery. Enjoy all 15 
coins in the custom walnut display 
chest now. 

Each coin is hand-selected to 
assure quality. Each day, these 
Morgan Dollars become increasingly 
more difficult to obtain in Brilliant 
Uncirculated condition. Order 
immediately. 

Each BU Morgan Silver Dollar, 
encased in a Lucite capsule and 
accompanied by a numbered 
Certificate of Authenticity is only 
$39.95 plus $3.05 P&H (total 
$43.00). Please do not be 
disappointed. The complete 


collection is available at $595.00 
including P&H (YOU SAVE $50.00). 
Call in your order today. 


Major Credit Card Holders 
CALL TOLL FREE: 


1-800-390-7711 


24 Hours a day-7 Days a Week 
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FOR YOUR HEART 


PAT CONROY 5 
REYNOLDS PRICE 
ROY BLOUNT, JR. 


presented by 


Souther Living 





TENDER. WARM. AND WONDERFULLY FUNNY. (A EISTEN TO THIS NEW AUDIOTAPE COLLECTION 
OF FAMILY STORIES SHARED BY EIGHT GREAT SOUTHERN WRITERS WILL DO YOUR HEART GOOD, 
FEATURING THE WQ@RDS AND VOICES OF: 


Pac Conroy—New York Times best-selling author of The Prince of Tides and Beach Music. 
Reynolds Price—Award-winning novelist and contributing essayist on NPR's All Things Considered. 


Roy Blount, Jr.—Author, columnist and one of the nation’s best-loved humorists. 
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“DELIGHTFUL.” Maryln Schwartz,@uthor of A Southern Belle Primer 
“Nor TO BE MISSED. . .” Anne Rivers Siddoms, author of Peachtree Road and Outer Banks 


FAMILY ALBUM. AN ALBUM FROM THE HBART==THAT § BOUND TO TOUCH YOURS. 


Order your cassette TODAY! Simply call toll-free 
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and handling adde ub \ tax billed if applicable 401502002 
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-WORK THE WEB" 





THE INTERNET IS SCREAMI 

TAKE ME, USE ME, EXPLOIT 
ME> OK, YOU CAPITALIST, YOUR 
NEW OFFICE SUITE HAS ARRIVED 


y 


INTRODUCING SMARTSUITE® 97. Here's the first office suite specifically designed 


SMARTSUITE.97 


to milk the Web for all it's worth. SmartSuite 97 isn’t just about creating nifty memos and 


spreadsheets. It's about being able to tap the power of the Internet while working inside 


your familiar applications. And it's about using this power to gain a real business advantage 


STARTING WITH A NEW WEB-TUNED LOTUS I-2-3" 97. With 1-2-3 97, you can 
use the Internet to do some serious work. Grab the most current exchange rates for your 
expense reports, for instance, live from the Internet. Or publish your latest sales forecasts 
directly to a Lotus Notes database and onto the company intranet. Being so closely tied 
to the Web, Lotus 1-2-3 (like all SmartSuite applications) allows you to work hand-in-hand 


with people whose hands are literally thousands of miles away. 


And SmartSuite 97 makes it easy to stay organized while you're staying up-to-date. The 
Lotus SmartCenter™ allows you to customize a set of drawers where you can stash all your 
sources of information, applications and files. You can use the SmartCenter Internet drawer 


to get live access to news, weather, stock prices and more, all straight off the Web 


So as the Internet stands before you, waving its opportunities in a most provocative manner, 
don’t just sit there. Put it to work. SmartSuite is now included with IBM*Aptivay ThinkPad™ 
and PC desktops, as well as select Acer® systems and AST* Advantage PCs. To receive your 


free SmartSuite 97 Trial CD, call 1-800-TRADE-UP, ext. C867, or visit www.lotus.com. 


123" 


spreadsheet 
WORD PRO 
word processor 
APPROACH 
database 
FREELANCE GRAPHICS* 
presentation graphics 
ORGANIZER 
time management 
SCREENCAM 


multimedia tool 


Lotus 


Working Together 





If you think the buildings 
are big in New York... 





Wait until you see the size 
of a Manhattan East suite. 


At Manhattan East Suite Hotels, 
you'll experience one of New 
York's greatest luxuries. Space. 
You'll stay in an apartment-sized 
suite with room to relax, a kitchen 
and the full service and business 
amenities you expect-all for the 
price of an ordinary hotel room. 
And with nine hotels to choose 
from, you're sure to find one 
close to where you want to be. 





For reservations or a brochure, 
call your travel agent or 


1-800-20-SUITE. 


NINE DISTINCTIVE LOCATIONS 


MANHATTAN 
@ East SUITE 
HOTELS 


Get the better of New York.” 


© Manhattan East Suite Hotels 
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READ THIS. 


iS more 
important than ever to 
tested for AIDS now. 


If you don't already know someone with HIV/AIDS, 
chances are, someday you will. It might be a colleague, a 
family member, or a friend of a friend. That's why you 
should call to get your free HIV/AIDS booklet right now. 
It tells all about the significant strides that 
are being made in the battle against the on 
devastating disease. Bina 

You will learn about risk factors, how 
HIV/AIDS is transmitted, how it’s not, and the 
promising new treatments being developed 
by America’s pharmaceutical companies. 

There is hope on the horizon. So if you or someone you 
know is concerned about being infected with HIV/AIDS, get 
tested. If the test is positive, get treated. And if you want 
information, call for your free copy of our HIV/AIDS booklet. 
Ask for extras to pass along to others. Call 1-800-862-4110. 


AMERICA’S PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANIES 
Leading the Way in the Search for Cures. 


1100 Fifteenth Street, NW, Washington, DC 20005  http://www.phrma.org 
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_ THEN TAKE THE TEST. 


Their grandfathers fought over toy trucks. 


Their fathers fought over electric trains. 
They fight over the remote. 


What will their kids fight over? 
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I'VE COME TO ACCEPT HEAVEN AS AN ETER- 
nal gift for attempting to live my life with 
God, not man, as my mentor [RELIGION, 
March 24]. As with any gift, knowing 
what's under the wrappings before the 
designated time removes all the joy of 
the unwrapping intended by the giver. If 
heaven has no relationship to time, 
space or place, why waste human ener- 
gy trying to put it in a box. Such are the 
matters of faith. 
Robert L. Minner 
Broomfield, Colorado 


EXCELLENT TOPIC! I TRULY ENJOYED READ- 
ing “Does Heaven Exist?” I am a devout 
Christian, and I don't give much thought 
to heaven. My spirituality isn’t based on 
an anthropomorphic, kick-butt God who 
will throw four generations of children 
into eternal damnation because some 
distant forefather ticked him off. Heaven 
is the flip side of the absolutely barbaric 
notion of hell that evolved under that 
kick-butt mind-set. 

Hell is just plain inconsistent with 
the tradition of mysticism that brought 
me into the faith in the first place. To me, 
God is a symbol for something unfath- 
omable, an utter mystery that fills my 
heart with joy and my spirit with song. 

Trish Carr 
Portland, Oregon 


I FIND IT COMICAL THAT YOU CHOSE TO 

ask scholars about heaven when those 
truly educated on the subject are dead. 

Christin Lee, age 14 

West Hills, California 


CONGRATULATIONS ON YOUR INSPIRING 
cover story. Yet nowhere did the story 
even hint at the millions of Christians, 
Jews, Muslims, Hindus, Buddhists, 
agnostics and atheists worldwide who 
may have had a glimpse of heaven—a 
near-death experience—and lived to tell 
about it if we had taken the time to listen. 
For thousands of years, these people have 
told us of meeting loved ones, of under- 
going instantaneous, panoramic life 





Does Heaven Exist? 

¢¢ Yes, there is a heaven. We create 
it every day when we protect a 
child, help an adult and revere our 
home, the earth. 99 


George A. Erickson 
New Brighton, Minnesota 


reviews of every thought and deed, of the 

effects of such things on themselves and 

others, and encountering the Light, 
which has transformed their lives. 

Bruce J. Horacek 

Omaha, Nebraska 


SURVEYS SHOW AMERICANS AT TIMES EN- 
vision heaven as a place like home and, 
surprisingly often, as a place where base- 
ball is played (even prior to the 1989 
release of Field of Dreams). This U.S. 
concept brings us closer to the views of 
Polynesians and the Balinese, who envi- 
sion a heaven much like their islands but 
without illness. 
Jeannette Belliveau 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Heaven in Surveyspeak 


DAVID VAN BIEMA DID A WONDERFUL JOB 
of writing “Does Heaven Exist?” [RELI- 
GION, March 24]. Yet the impact is lost 
when you include a chart of a telephone 
poll that purports to tell readers what 
America thinks. This is surveyspeak, poll- 
talk at its most ridiculous. If there are 250 
million people in the U.S., your polltakers 
reached 0.000407% of the population. To 
permit such balderdash when dealing 
with heaven and hell, you risk a lot. 
John Van Doorn 
New York City 


SO 43% EXPECT TO FIND HARPS WHEN 

they arrive in heaven, while only 6% 

believe good deeds alone will get them 
there. Welcome to the new Dark Ages! 

Mare Vischer 

Billings, Montana 


Preaching Heaven 


WITH MANY OF TODAY'S MINISTERS EARN- 
ing in excess of $100,000, heaven doesn’t 
preach [RELIGION, March 24]. Our 
churches now mirror society’s American 
way with “Me first” and “What can | 
hoard for myself?” We go to church for 
confirmation of our life-style, not wor- 
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ship. Maybe with prodding like yours we 

will change. Maybe we can again find the 

pathway to heaven. Maybe we can join 

Christ on his way, with “God first” and 
sacrifice for others. 

John Meacham, Elder 

First Presbyterian Church 

Garner, North Carolina 


OUR CHURCH TEACHES THAT PEOPLE 
who believe are already incorporated 
into the kingdom of God. That may 
explain why there is less focus on the 
hereafterness of heaven. 
(The Rev.) Lawrence R. Camberg 
Bethesda Lutheran Church 
Lower Burrell, Pennsylvania 


WHY DON’T YOU GUYS JUST CHANGE YOUR 
name to Christianity Today? 

Chris Weigant 

Capitola, California 


The Struggles in Zaire 
AS AN AFRICAN, I FOUND YOUR STORY ON 
Zaire [WoRLD, March 24] to be insight- 
ful and revealing. A political and eco- 
nomic revolution is going on in the Great 
Lakes region of Central Africa, thanks to 
the brilliance and iron will of Uganda's 
Yoweri Museveni. He has turned Ugan- 
da around. He realizes that similar 
changes must go on in the other coun- 
tries of the region if true economic 
growth is to occur. In the process, 
Museveni and his protégés have begun to 
challenge the paradigms that have exist- 
ed for more than a century, principally 
the French claim to an African sphere of 
influence with Zaire as the crown jewel. 
We hope this is a true awakening of our 
giant continent, beloved Africa. 
David Kintu 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


THE EXCESSES OF MOBUTU’S CORRUPTION 
might be comical were it not for the 
tragic consequences his despotism has 
wreaked upon his countrymen. While 
Mobutu lounged in his Belgian castle, a 
Peace Corps survey in 1980 revealed that 
in a nation that owns one-quarter of the 
world’s diamonds, malnutrition was 
killing more than one-third of the Zairi- 
an population. The U.S. was a key player 
among the Western nations that helped 
line Mobutu’s coffers. The current over- 
tures of China to the Western market- 
place confront the global community 
with a similar challenge. Let’s hope that 
Washington does not undermine our 
nation’s democratic ideals by failing to 
set an exemplary standard in the same 
way that we failed the people of Zaire. 
Joe McElwee 
Drexel Hill, Pennsylvania 
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Surgery As Mutilation 


THE STORY “BOY WITHOUT A PENIS” 
[BEHAVIOR, March 24] says this tragedy 
was due to a botched circumcision. What 
Americans need to know is that even a 
perfect circumcision causes harm. Med- 
ical studies report that circumcision 
removes a healthy, functioning part of 
the penis and causes overwhelming pain 
and trauma for the infant. There is no 
proven medical benefit from circumcision. 
Because of the lack of information, the U.S. 
is the only country that circumcises most 
of its male infants for nonreligious reasons. 
Ronald Goldman, Executive Director 
Circumcision Resource Center 

Boston 


How High on the Hog? 
= In his article 

on the high cost 

of colleges 

(EDUCATION, 
f March 17], Erik 
: Larson noted 
that the faculty at major universities 
have left behind the days of shabby 
gentility, referring to the average 
compensation of $121,000 for a 
full professor at Penn. Those 
comments touched a collective 
nerve among our readers. Debra 
Ann and James Michael Fadool, a 
husband and wife who both teach at 
Auburn University in Alabama, were 
quick to point out that “$121,000 is 
way out of line with the earnings of 
the vast majority of educators at the 
college level.” From the University 
of Notre Dame, Paul J. Weithman 
reported that a newly hired assistant 
professor, “a new Ivy League Ph.D., 
six to eight years in the making, 
now earns slightly more than a full- 
time union carpenter.” Not to be 
overlooked, said Dennis M. Clausen 
of the University of San Diego, are 
the part-timers—“among the most 
exploited members of our nation’s 
work force, who constitute 40% to 
50% of the total teaching force on 
our campuses.” And a veteran 
faculty wife, Bernice L. Youtz of 
Olympia, Washington, provided this 
long-term perspective: “I have seen 
faculty purchasing power decline in 
the three generations of professors 
in my family.” Echoing many 
colleagues on two points, Weithman 
concluded, “I believe | have the 
greatest job in the world, but the 
suggestion that | am overpaid for 
doing it is preposterous.” 


—_ 
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When it's your allergy, there is no such thing as a small allergy. So for your 
allergies, there's relief —ZYRTEC® (cetirizine HCl) tablets. It’s 
prescription relief than your allergies. 
So don't just ask your doctor for allergy relief. Ask your doctor 
about allergy relief —-ZYRTEC. Call 
for important information about allergies and ZYRTEC. 












As with all prescription medications, side effects may occur, 
Always talk to your healthcare provider about any 
medication you may take. When ZYRTEC tablets were 
studied, most side effects were mild to moderate. 
Dose- or treatment-related events included drowsiness 
(13.7% vs 6.3% for placebo), fatigue (5.9% vs 2.6%), 
and dry mouth (5.0% vs 2.3%). Only one out 
of one hundred patients stopped taking 
ZYRTEC due to drowsiness. 
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POINTS OF LIGHT 


and in our world. 


Time Warner employees 
volunteer their time, energy, 
creativity and ingenuity to improve 
the quality of life in their communities 


NATIONAL VOLUNTEER WEEK 
Every single day, all across America, 
National Volunteer Week, April 13-19. 


ITS EMPLOYEE VOLUNTEERS 
~ youth athletics ~ beautification societies ~ 
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shelters ~ environmental organizations 


counseling centers ~ crisis hotlines ~ drug 
emergency medical teams ~ volunteer fire 
departments ~ walkathons ~ choral groups ~ 


community theaters ~ museums ~ animal 


centers ~ dance companies ~ arts councils ~ 
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WHY ARE MOST AMERICAN MALE INFANTS 

circumcised in the first place? Circum- 

cision is not necessary for “health” rea- 

sons. It is chic—like the clipped ears of 
a Doberman. 

Alan K. Hutchinson 

West Hartford, Connecticut 


AS A FORMER INTERSEXED CLIENT OF 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, I am pleased 
to see the true story and outcome of 
“John/Joan’s” treatment. The erroneous- 
ly published outcome of his case has 
stood for more than 20 years as “proof” 
that gender is acquired, that sex and gen- 
der—and by implication, sexuality—can 
be surgically imposed upon children 
who are genitally nonstandard, regard- 
less of the cause, I assure readers that 
this surgical treatment modality was not 
confined to “the 1960s and early 1970s”: 
it continues today for approximately five 
children per day of the perhaps 1 in 
2,000 children born with some anomaly 
of biological sex differentiation. The 
ramification of this experiment is not 
that “dozens of other boys may have 
been needlessly castrated.” It is that 
thousands of children had, and continue 
to have, their bodies and their lives muti- 
lated and traumatized by unconsented 
surgical, hormonal and _ psychological 
medical interventions, 
Kira Triea 
Intersex Society of North America 
Baltimore, Maryland 


The Sky’s the Limit 


YOUR STORY ON THE MILITARY’S REQUEST 
for $415 billion worth of new planes 
[NATION, March 24] makes it evident that 
even if we gave the Pentagon an unlimit- 
ed budget, the military would exceed it! 
Harold Willens, Senior Adviser 
Business Leaders for Sensible Priorities 
Los Angeles 


THE U.S. AIR FORCE HAS NEVER BEEN 
beaten in the air for two reasons—train- 
ing and equipment. It is the best-trained 
air force in the world, but that won't mat- 
ter much if we end up flying against vast- 
ly superior aircraft. Today the average 
Air Force fighter is nearly 20 years old. 
Thirty-five years ago, vectored thrust 
and lasers were fantasies. Now they're 
realities for the U.S. and other countries. 
We can’t just decide one day that this is 
the last fighter we'll ever need. 
Dave Kincaid 
Captain, U.S.A.F. 
Abilene, Texas 


THE U.S. HAS ROUTINELY DISARMED ITSELF 
after every war, only to regret it when the 
next war comes along. War is expensive, 
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It may be small. But the Bose® Acoustic Wave® music system is definitely an 
overachiever. The unit features a compact disc player, an AM/FM radio, a handy 
remote control, and our patented acoustic waveguide speaker technology. And it 
produces a rich, natural sound quality comparable to audio systems costing 
thousands of dollars. We know that’s hard to believe. So we're ready to prove it. 
Call or write now for our complimentary guide to this award-winning system. 
Because, like the system itself, it’s available directly from Bose. 


Call today. 1-800-898-BOSE, ext. A572. 
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$14.95 suggested retail hardcover 


Sister Schubert spills all her baking 
secrets in her debut cookbook, SISTER 
SCHUBERT'S SECRET BREAD RECIPES, 
new from Oxmoor House. Learn the trade 
secrets, family favorites, and special tips and 
techniques that have made Sister an overnight 
bread-baking success. Get over 100 yeast bread 
and quick bread recipes, plus every single recipe 
for her successful product line, including her 
famous Parkerhouse rolls. Also learn the 
exciting story of how Sister's operation went 
from delicious pastime to booming business! 

From mullins and rolls, to cakes and 
breads, Sister's hints and tips will have you 


whipping up delectable breads in no time! 


’ ‘4 . j 
#01471 0 Available at bookstores everywhere 
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or call 1-800-884-5955 





and the best way to prevent it is to be 
strong. Having the best warplanes in the 
world is very cheap compared with the 
cost of going to war against an aggressor 
who thought we weren't ready. 
Douglas Stark 
Homer, Alaska 


Read My Brooch 


I WAS DISMAYED TO SEE THE SPLASHY 
photographic tour of U.S. Secretary of 
State Madeleine Albright’s jewelry box 
[NoTEBOOK, March 24]. I don’t recall 
ever seeing a similar survey of the tie 
tacks or pinkie rings preferred by Wash- 
ington’s most powerful men. Surely you 
can find some way to define this remark- 
able woman’s intelligence without re- 
sorting to jewelry. I’m a lot more inter- 
ested in her brains than in her baubles. 


Jill Warren Lucas | 
Sanford, North Carolina | 


Brain Study vs. Alzheimer’s 
MY HEART AND GRATITUDE ARE WITH THE 
selfless School Sisters of Notre Dame in 


their dedication to fighting this insidious | 


disease, which leaves no survivors and 
threatens us all [MEDICINE, March 24]. 
My husband died at the age of 67 of 





This is as close 


to an air bag as any 


kid should get. 





Alzheimer’s, and within moments of his 
last breath, I was asked if I would donate 
his brain to science. My immediate re- 
ply, delivered with much anger in my 
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grief, was an emphatic no. Many 
months later, I thought about what my 
husband’s reply would have been. My 
hope in writing this letter is that other 
Alzheimer’s families may learn from my 
experience. Don’t act too hastily when 
faced with this question, which you 
will inevitably be asked. Think for a mo- 


| ment of what your loved one might 


have answered. 
Nancy Lee Markell 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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Air bags up front, kids in the back. In any car, at any time. No exceptions. 


> TOYOTA 














A simple touch 


, makes everything. 
easier. 


Go to Microsoft Excel 97. Press the 









Close your hand around the new 


Microsoft’ IntelliMouse; Right beneath your 






index finger isa raised rubber Wheel 






In Microsoft Word 97 roll the Wheel forward 





CTRL key and push the Wheel forward 









You zip up toward the top of your document or backward. You zoom in closer or 
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bigger back seat 
because of all those trophies. 
And more headroom. 
(Because of all those trophies.) 


In designing our new coupe, we added 
something especially for people who race 
their Saturns: more ego room. (Although our 
engineers call it more headroom.) We also The 1997 SC2, as out- 


added a lot of things tor people who just 
fitted by Saturn’s ICY 


like to drive in their Saturns. 


Like a roomier, quieter interior 
racing team. One —_ 


and a sleek, new body design. And 
if our new coupes weren t already of the premier 


difficult to ignore, we've also added 

daytime running lights. (Even changes made ities 

in the name of safety can’t help but make the | 

Bro Racing, they'll be 

new Saturns more attractive.) The way we 
aj look at it, if you liked our old coupe, en wey Seem 

saan. Chances are you ll like the improvements 

and changes on our '97 even more. Of course, we across many finish lines 

decided to keep the trophy-winning, |24- 

horsepower, dual-overhead-cam engine. (3 


In Solo I competitions, folks like Pete Uller set up courses at local airports 

an get one a lot like it. 
and race against the clock. (It’s probably fatrer than racing against the planes.) 
Pete and his SC2 have brought home their share of first-place trophies 


Pit crew not included.) 


A DIFFERENT KIND ef COMPANY. A DIFFERENT KIND ef CAR. 
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Death Before Dishonor? 
The first full-fledged Army court- 
martial stemming from the sex scan- 
dal at Maryland’s Aberdeen Proving 
Ground begins this week, but three 
U.S. military personnel accused of 
sexual wrongdoing have already ex- 
acted the ultimate in self-inflicted 
punishment: suicide. Private Alan 
May, 22, hanged himself in his Ab- 
erdeen barracks on Jan. 4, three days 
before he was to face a rape charge. 
Staff Sergeant Michael Thompson, 
31, of Fort Detrick, Maryland, took 
his life on Feb. 24, three days after 
being questioned by Army investiga- 
tors about a female soldier’s com- 
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Hedging Their Bets 
The Sault Ste. Marie Chippewas, a 
Michigan tribe rich from casino rev- 
enues, know something about spread- 
ing their bets around the table. After 
c.0.P. Governor John Engler trumped 
their plans to build a casino in 
downtown Detroit, they gave 
$100,000 to the national 
Democratic Party in early 
"96. That helped win the 
attention of then deputy 
White House chief of staff 
Harold Ickes, whom they 

* pressed to get the Interior De- 

4 partment to back their casino pro- 

£ posal. Actually, the tribe gave the 

2 President's party almost four times 

© that much. But to avoid further anger- 








plaint that he had indecently assaulted 
her. The case involved a two-year-old 
incident that surfaced only after soldiers 
were told to report episodes of unwant- 
ed touching. 

The third and most recent occur- 
rence involved a 41-year-old Air Force 
lieutenant colonel based at Scott Air 
Force Base in Illinois, charged with two 
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ing Engler, who was already furious 
about their support for Michigan Dem- 
ocrats in 1994, they routed most of it 
to state Democratic parties across the 
country, where Engler would be un- 
likely to see it. At the same time, they 
made an $80,000 donation to Engler’s 
Michigan G.o.P.—and none to 
their home-state Democratic 
Party. Though Interior nixed 
their casino bid, the depart- 
ment is still weighing their 
request to add hundreds of 
tax-free acres to their sover- 
eign territory. Tribal spokes- 
man John Hatch said the money 
wasn't intended to influence policy: 
“We're proud that we're able to help 
those who help us.”—By Viveca Novak, 
Michael Weisskopf and Melissa August 
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counts of adultery and one count 
each of sodomy and fraternization. As 
a result of a pretrial agreement, the 
19-year veteran, who was separated 
from her husband and two daugh- 
ters, pleaded guilty to one count of 
fraternization at her March 11 court- 
martial. The Air Force booted her 
out of the service one year before she 
would have been eligible for a pen- 
sion. After her lawyer expressed con- 
cern that she might be suicidal, the 
Air Force provided her with a mental- 
health worker. But on March 16, 
while her parents were at church and 
she was in the home they shared, she 
killed herself with a single shotgun 
blast to the head. —By Mark Thompson 


“Talk of a 


Heeee’s 
(Well, Sort OF) overiiown. 


ee 
White House White House aide, bu but there’s no 
doubt the patented Dick Morris 
patter is seeping its way into Clin- 
ton II, the Sequel. Aides to com- 
munications director Don Baer 
have taken dictation 
from Morris as he sug- 
gested language for a 
presidential press con- 
ference. He calls other 
senior aides to pro- 
mote ideas based on 
national polls he pays 
for himself. His for- 
mer chief aide, Tom 
Freedman, just joined the White 
House Domestic Policy Council to 
do for it what he did for Morris: 
scour the country for promising 
ideas to turn into federal initia- 
tives. Morris’ clout is nothing like 
what it used to be, but he is said by 
a knowledgeable source to be talk- 
ing to the President monthly. Clin- 
ton has recently dismissed some 
Morrisiana as worthless—but he 
often did that during Dick’s hey- 
day. Nevertheless, by constantly 
giving advice to Clinton on TV, as 
well as hinting that he occasionally 
has the President’s ear, Morris is 
helping to rehabilitate himself. 
“He’s got something to say,” notes 
one White House aide, and “he’s 
so manipulatively suggestive about 
his contacts with us” that he may 
just be turning the appearance of 
influence into some measure of 
the real thing. —By J.F.0. McAllister 
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King Conspiracy Update 

For years, conspiracy theorists who be- 
lieve that the U.S. government plotted the 
murder of Martin Luther King Jr. have 
focused on Merrell McCullough, an un- 
dercover Memphis, Tennessee, police- 
man who was seen crouching beside 
King’s body moments after the civil rights 
leader was shot at the Lorraine Motel 29 
years ago last week, According to the the- 
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Want a Shake with That? 


Fast food isn’t exactly one of America’s 
more glamorous cultural symbols, but that 
hasn’t put off bag lady to the rich and fa- 
mous Kathrine Baumann. New to her 
menu of ritzy glass-beaded purses, 
clutched by such celebrities as Liz Taylor, 
Melanie Griffith and Barbara Walters, is 
what she calls “the great American 

meal,” a hamburger, fries and a bottle of 
Coca-Cola. It’s hardly a take-out order 
for the common gal, 
however. This little set of 
McTrinkets costs about 
$6,000, which comes to 
more than 1,000 “great 
American meals.” 
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THE GOOD NEWS 


v Go ahead, have the vanilla cone. Women who 
consume foods rich in calcium—milk, cheese and 
yogurt—may lower their risk of KIDNEY STONES. 


VY Worried about coronary disease? Take heart. 
Doctors may have isolated a new risk factor for 
HEART DISEASE and stroke that’s simple to pick up s 
with a blood test: chronic inflammation of the ar- 
teries. Men with high levels of inflammation may 
have three times the risk of heart attack and dou- 
ble the chance of a stroke. 


V A new drug for muttipte scterosis called Copaxone re- 
duces the frequency of attacks without causing flulike symp- 
toms or many of the other troubling side effects associated 
with today’s interferon-based drugs. 


Sources —GO0D NEWS: Annais of Interna! Meckcame. New England Journai of Mockcine, Teva Nipnon Partners 
BAD NEWS. Journal of the Amencan Mectca! Assocation, Emavonmental Health Perspectives, Archwes of Internal Mecicme 


orists, McCullough was a 
secret U.S. agent who 
helped cover up the plot 
by pointing toward the 
flophouse from which the 
FBI maintains James Earl 
Ray fired the fatal shot, 
leading police away from a 
brushy area across the street where sev- 
eral witnesses saw a man who they be- 
lieve may have been the real assassin. 





Last week TIME con- 
firmed from U.S. govern- 
_ ment sources that McCul- 
= lough has in fact beena 
CIA agent since at least 
1974. McCullough denies 
being on any intelligence 
* agency’s payroll at the 
time of the murder and, for that mat- 
ter, being part of any assassination 
conspiracy. —By Jack E. White 


it With a :) 3a 


You can chat online until your fingers are raw, but you 
still can’t convey the emotional subtlety of téte-a-téte 
conversation. That’s why emoticons were invented, 
those clever keyboard images designed to punctuate on- 
line palaver with a fillip of feeling. Some have become 
well known: ;-) is a wink and a smile (in other words, 
aren't I ironic?). But the art form has spread beyond its 
first primitive symbols to become an increasingly com- 
plex form of Net expression. Herewith a quick sampling 
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of the latest in postliterate sign language: 
'-) (I'm shedding a tear of joy) 
3;-} (I'm giving you a devilish leer) 
:-X (My lips are sealed) 
:-O (I’m shocked) 


@}—_—->—— (Please accept this rose) 


%*} (I'm drunk) 
=1( (I have a Mohawk) 
:-P (I'm sticking my tongue out at you) 


+O:-) (I'm the Pope) 


A quick quiz. Translate the following conversation: 


Boy: 3;-} What happens after that is 
Girl: :-P nobody’s business but their 
a own—and maybe the 
— a Supreme Court's. 
hac —By Michael Krantz 
THE BAD NEWS 


v The unkindest cut? Contrary to current think- 
ing, circumcision may not protect against sexually 
transmitted disease, though researchers can’t ex- 
plain why. In fact, the incidence of chlamydia may 
be 25 times as high among circumcised men. 

v Pregnant women, steer clear of smoke. Expo- 
sure to PASSIVE SMOKE—even small amounts—can 
significantly increase the odds of giving birth to 
a baby whose lungs don’t function properly. 
The damage begins in utero when chemicals from ciga- 
rette smoke cause less oxygen to go from mother to fetus. 
Do you have Heart patpitations? If you're a woman, 
chances are they'll be misdiagnosed as a panic attack rather 
than a benign but treatable heart-rhythm disorder. 
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SCHWAB Get the IRA with the future built in. Opening your IRA ts only 





I | 
l - ! 
i Planning 1 
I | half the battle. Now what are you going to do with it? Schwab's IRA I xpress 
I 1 14 | ' 
can help you invest for the long haul. With easy strategies for diversifying 
j j Over 650 no-load funds. A whole toolbox of ways to measure performance 
| ! I 
j OUR FREE j 1 Gt ; . 
! | And all the unbiased help you need. No minimum to open, and no annual fee 
Guwe ro Revinement 
i PLANNine j for life with a balance of $10,000 by 9/15/97" Do it now. And be ready for the big deadline 
+ ORCHECKYOURLOCAL - 
} 4 
| BRANCH FOR | a ad yo retirement 
| EXTENDED HOURS. =| 
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IRS regulations require the signed account application and contribution be returned to Schwab (postmarked by 4/15/97) to be eligible as a 1996 tax-year contri- 
bution. Prospectuses containing more complete information, including management fees, charges and expenses, are av ailals le from Schwab, Please read carefully 
IRA assets still apply. ©1997 Charles Schwab & ¢ 


before investing, “$2 for mts with $10,000. Setup and maintenance fees for certair 





www.schwab.com Charles Schwab 
The Way It Should Be. 
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CRONKITE WOODHULL IN 1966 


RECUPERATING. WALTER CRONKITE, 80, 
venerable anchorman; from quadruple- 
bypass heart surgery; in New York City. 


DIED. NANCY WOODHULL, 52, journalis- 
tic champion of women; of cancer; in 
Pittsford, New York. Beginning as a 
newspaper reporter, she rose through 
the ranks to become president of Gan- 
nett News Service, a founding editor of 
USA Today and editor in chief of Time 
Warner’s Southern Progress Corp., 
where she supervised five magazines. 
While shattering the glass ceiling her- 
self, she never stopped being a forceful 
advocate of equality for women and mi- 
norities in the media. 


DIED. JUDY FLANNERY, 57, champion 
triathlete; struck and killed by an auto- 
mobile while on a bike-training ride; 
near Poolesville, Maryland. The effer- 
vescent mother of five didn’t take up 
running until she was 38. In the past 10 
years, she had won six national and 
four world titles in the triathlon, an ar- 
duous combination of swimming, cy- 
cling and running. 


DIED. ALLEN GINSBERG, 70, quintes- 
sential beatnik poet; of a heart attack 
brought on by chronic liver disease; in 
New York City. Forming the trinity of 
the 1950s Beat Generation along with 
William Burroughs and Jack Kerouac, 
Ginsberg first raged into public view in 
1956 with Howl, a profane tirade that 
railed against a conformist society and 
dealt, rather graphically, with his homo- 
sexuality. In the ’60s and "70s, he was 
active in both the hippie and antiwar 
movements. His poetry prefigured 
punk and New Age, encompassing 
protest and psychedelics, drawing in- 
spiration from yoga, Buddhism, Native 
American mysticism, the Torah and fel- 
low poets like William Carlos Williams. 


DIED. TOMOYUKI TANAKA, 86, Godzilla 
godfather; in Tokyo. He was head of 
Toho Films in 1956 when, with direc- 
tor Ishiro Honda, he dreamed up the 
city-stomping monster. The toothy 
marauder, initially created to express 
horror at the bombing of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, starred in 22 films,a 
Japanese Jurassic Park unto himself. 


WHERE ARE THE) 





DIED. EUGENIE ANDERSON, 87, first fe- 
male U.S. ambassador; in Red Wing, 
Minnesota. Trained as a concert pianist, 
Anderson plunged into politics in Min- 
nesota and was an organizer of the 
state’s Democratic-Farmer-Labor Par- 
ty. Truman named her ambassador to 
Denmark in 1949, where she rode a bi- 
cycle, as most Danes did. In the ’60s she 
headed the legation in Bulgaria where 
she openly defied the secret police. 


DIED. HENRIETTE WYETH, 89, artist; in 
Roswell, New Mexico. A prodigy in 
the studio of her demanding father, 
illustrator N.C. Wyeth, she overcame 
polio and won renown for her por- 
traits. She painted a moody image of 
her artist brother Andrew for TIME’s 
Dec. 27, 1963 issue. 


DIED. JOLIE GABOR, 97, Hollywood ma- 
triarch; in Rancho Mirage, California. 
Known as Mama Jolie, she brought her 
exotic, accented daughters Zsa Zsa, 
Eva and Magda to the U.S. from Hun- 
gary in the 1930s and presided over 
their ascent to Hollywood celebrity. 


JIM BOUTON, 58; GREAT BARRINGTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS; author, baseball player 
He has yet to be invited to the Yankees’ 
Old-Timers’ Day—all because this onetime 
fastball pitcher turned knuckleballer threw 
baseball a curve. His 1970 classic, Ball 
Four, forever changed the way fans looked at 
baseball. Bouton had been one of the best. In 1963 he had a 
= record of 21 and 7—and made $10,500. But at the tail end 
* of his career, he wrote a seriously funny book that revealed, 
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among other things, that Mickey Mantle 
shunned giving autographs to kids and pro- — 
fessional ballplayers were not the boy 
scouts they made themselves out to be. 

The book became a best seller, but Bou- 
ton was condemned by his peers. After - 
retiring in 1970, he became a TV sportscaster and entrepre- 
neur, creating Big League Chew bubble gum. Currently work- 
ing on two baseball-related screenplays and a musical version 
of Ball Four, Bouton still pitches in an amateur league. 


—By Janice M. Horowitz, Nadya Labi, Lina Lofaro, Belinda Luscombe, Emily Mitchell, Megan Rutherford and Alain L. Sanders 
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By GEORGE J. CHURCH 





MERICA’S HEALTH-INSURANCE 
revolution has reached adoles- 
cence. After more than a decade, 
managed-care plans—with their 
incentives for doctors to hold 
down treatment costs—cover 
about half the population. Fee- 
for-service plans—with _ their 
equally problematic incentives for doctors 
to provide too much costly treatment—con- 
tinue to shrink. The result has been a wel- 
come reduction in the runaway growth of 
medical costs and, for many people, sim- 
pler, better coverage of their real needs. But 
as in any adolescence, there are signs of re- 
bellion. An ominous backlash has begun. 
By now, nearly anybody who has come 
into contact with the system can recite a 
litany of horror stories: nitpicking “utiliza- 
tion reviews” of doctors’ bills by insurance- 
company bureaucrats; patients hustled out 
of a hospital within hours, even after 
surgery as traumatic as breast removal; gag 
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orders forbidding doctors to tell a patient 
about an expensive treatment. A recent ad- 
dition: a patient rushes to an emergency 
room with what feels like a heart attack but 
turns out to be only gas pains—and gets 
zapped with a huge bill because his HMO 
will reimburse only for a “real” emergency. 

The backlash is cutting across all seg- 
ments. Doctors are banding together to 
bargain with HMOs or even offer their own 
health plans, and so are some unions. Em- 
ployers started the managed-care revolu- 
tion by herding their workers into HMOs, 
but now a third of companies polled by the 


| Washington Business Group on Health ex- 


press concern that the pressure to keep 
costs down is hurting the quality of care 
their employees receive. 

Patients and consumer advocates are 
demanding that the government crack 
down on HMO abuses. Their complaints are 
being heard all the way up to the White 
House. President Clinton has just appoint- 
ed a 34-member advisory committee to 
draft a patients’ bill of rights and study 


what kind of legislation may be needed to | 
| little.” Dr. Alan Fogelman, head of ucLa’s 


enforce it. “Many Americans worry that 


lower costs mean lower quality and less at- | 


tention to their rights,” said the President. 
He was being mild. Senator Edward Ken- 
nedy, introducing a comprehensive HMO- 
reform bill drafted by Democrats, charged, 
“Too many managed-care firms and other 
insurance companies have decided that 
the shortest route to higher profits and a 
competitive edge is by denying patients 
the care they need and deserve.” 

Whether any national legislation will 
result, and when, is most uncertain. The 
Republicans who control Congress will not 
buy Kennedy’s bill, and Clinton’s panel 
will not report for almost a year. But HMOs 
are coming under attack from so many di- 
rections that they can no longer shrug it off. 
They respond by citing membership-satis- 


N 





faction polls and insist that those who com- 
plain “are being frightened by inflamma- 
tory language” about rare occurrences, in 
the words of Susan Pisano, spokeswoman 
for the American Association of Health Plans. 

Nevertheless, the association is promul- 
gating a code that prohibits its 1,000 mem- 
ber HMOs from enforcing gag rules and em- 
ploying such practices as drive-by 
mastectomies, on pain of being kicked out. 
In what looks like an if-you-can’t-lick-"em- 
join-’em move, the association has even an- 
nounced support for Clinton’s panel. Pisano 
hopefully predicts a “thoughtful” study—lead- 
ing, presumably, to mild recommendations. 

At the heart of the issue is whether a 
health system that once had few cost con- 
trols is now being driven by too many, in 
some cases to keep shareholders happy 
with fat profits. “In the fee-for-service 
days, there was a very perverse system that 
rewarded doctors for doing way too much 
medicine,” says Dr. David Lawrence, 
chairman and CEO of California’s huge, and 
nonprofit, Kaiser Permanente. “Now we 
have a system creating incentives to do too 


Department of Medicine, thunders, “Peo- 
ple who are sick will be allowed to die be- 
cause it’s the best economically.” 

This may be an extreme position, but 
there is ample evidence that the bottom- 
line mentality is taking over. HMOs refer to 
the proportion of premiums they pay out 


| for patient care as their “medical-loss ra- 


tio”—a chilling choice 
of words. The Associ- 
ation of American 
Medical Colleges re- 
ported last November 
that medical-loss ra- 
tios of for-profit HMOs 
paying a flat fee to 
doctors for treatment 
averaged only 70% of 
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Doctors, patients, unions, legislators are fed up and say they won't 




















their premium revenue. The remaining 30% 
went for administrative expenses—and 
profit. Other surveys have yielded less 
alarming figures, and even among profit- 
making HMOs, there is a wide range. One 
managed-care plan in New Jersey spent 
only 59% of its premium dollars on care, 
while some California for-profit HMOs pay 
out as much as 88%. But few of the profit- 
makers pay out as much as the best non- 
profit plans: 89% for Harvard Pilgrim 
Health Care, 94% for Kaiser. 

Insurers generally claim that medical- 
loss ratios have little meaning in them- 
selves because of different accounting sys- 
tems and are not an accurate guide to prof- 
its, which have actually been driven down 
lately by ruthless competition. Humana, 
one of the biggest for-profit HMOs, report- 
ed a drop in net income of nearly 94% for 
1996 after some special charges. 


That is no comfort to doctors and pa- | 


tients. For-profit plans are reacting to the 
recent slippage in net by negotiating huge 
mergers. Some analysts predict that the 
30-odd managed-care insurers that com- 
pete today in California will be concentrat- 


ed into seven to 10 by 2005. Such giant | 


combines might be able to hike premiums 
while squeezing spending on patient care 
even tighter in an effort to rebuild their 
margins—and continuing to let their chief 
executives pile up personal fortunes in sal- 
ary and stock. One survey found that the 
salaries of HMO chiefs averaged 62% high- 
er than those earned by the heads of other 
corporations of comparable size. 


EANWHILE, MANAGED-CARE 
companies are squeezing 
payments to doctors so 
tightly that in late Decem- 
ber 485 Denver-area phy- 
sicians scrapped their HMO 
provider, Antero Health- 
plans, rather than accept a 
15% cut. Their 3,000 patients had to scram- 
ble over the holidays to find somebody to 
treat them. Most wound up back with their 
old doctors, but after enough anxiety to un- 
derscore a remark by Peter Van Etten, 
president of Stanford Health Services: “In 
this insanity of economics in health care, 
the patient always loses.” 

Well, maybe not always. Nobody 
thinks it will be possible to scrap managed 
care and go back to total reliance on the old 
fee-for-service system. But HMO foes do 
think they can make the managed-care 
plans behave better, by methods as varied 
as the opponents themselves. 





DOCTORS 
Physicians Organizations are springing up 
across the continent either to bargain with 
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HMOs for better terms or to offer their own 
health plans to employers. Last October, 
Primary Care LCC, a group of 170 physi- 
cians in the suburbs south of Boston, won 
a contract with Secure Horizons, a man- 
aged-care plan, to treat some of the plan’s 
40,000 Massachusetts Medicare patients. 
In Los Angeles, UCLA Medical Group, 
which began in 1992 with just two physi- 
cians, expects to have 80 by midsummer. 
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It already has two full-time vans carrying 
patients from suburban doctors’ offices to 
the star-studded ucLA School of Medicine. 
In Washington, Doctors Care Plan has sign- 
ed up 900 physicians and 17 hospitals in 
the capital and its suburbs. 

Cynics may contend that doctors main- 
ly want to protect their incomes by pre- 
venting HMOs from lowering capitation 
(per patient) payments. In California, where 





HMOs are most dominant, the average earn- 
ings of a primary-care physician dropped 
from $172,100 in 1993 to $146,000 in 1995. 
But doctors say they also want to take 
better care of patients. Prying more money 
out of HMOs for treatment is one way. An- 
other is to insist that HMO contracts let doc- 
tors make all the decisions on treatment 
rather than allowing “M.B.A.s phoning 
from the back of their limos to cancel bone- 








marrow transplants for breast-cancer pa- 
tients,” as one medical researcher puts it. 

The doctors face some obstacles. One is 
the formation of organizations big enough 
to force HMOs to deal with them—or even 
to raise enough money to get going. Still, 
the doctors potentially have mighty mus- 
cle: without them, HMOs can’t exist. 


UNIONS 

They too have bargaining power, since their 
contracts with employers often specify 
what medical insurance is to be provided 
for members. Some unions are exploring 
ways to put a greater percentage of their 
premiums into care. The United Automo- 
bile Workers and General Motors have 
launched pilot projects to work with hospi- 
tals and doctor groups to bring down the 
proportion of premium dol- 
lars going to administrative 
costs. In Flint, Michigan, 
they got hospitals to elimi- 
nate 450 unneeded beds so 
that more money from HMOs 
will go to care for patients in 
the beds that will be kept. 

Unions of health-care 
workers, who witness first- 
hand the treatment man- 
aged-care patients are get- 
ting, have been especially 
active. Local 1199 of the Na- 
tional Health and Human YES 
Service Employees Union, 
whose members staff hospi- NO 
tals, clinics and doctors’ of- 
fices in New York City, is 
starting its own health plan. The aim, says 
local president Dennis Rivera, is to “take 
for-profit out of the equation” and lower 
costs—not for care but for overhead and 
salaries. Eleanor Tilson, executive director 
of 1199’s 320,000-member plan, makes 
$175,000 a year—peanuts compared with 
nearly any other HMO chief. 

Patients First, a coalition of four health- 
care unions based in Newark, New Jersey, 
is trying a different tack. In February it ran 
arresting ads on drive-time radio that 
opened with the beeping of a heart moni- 
tor (“This used to be the sound that mat- 
tered in determining your health care”) 
and was followed by the ringing of a cash 
register (“Today this is the sound that mat- 
ters”). The ads urged listeners to call a toll- 
free number “if you've been a victim of 
when profits come before patients.” The 
coalition mainly wanted to recruit such 
victims to testify before New Jersey legisla- 
tors considering an HMO regulatory bill. 


PATIENTS 
With help from consumer advocates, pa- 
tients are organizing to make their voices 
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Is the high cost 
of medical care 


due in part to 
the greed of 


the insurance 
companies? 








heard. California, not surprisingly, is in the 
lead: 75% of its insured citizens are in man- 
aged-care plans, more than in any other 
state. Health Access, a coalition of 215 con- 
sumer organizations, is drafting a very 
comprehensive state bill of rights for HMO 
members. It would set legal standards on 
everything from when HMOs can deny care 
to how long they can keep patients waiting 
on the telephone, 

The coalition is apparently heartened 
rather than daunted by the fate of two 
propositions to regulate HMOs that ap- 
peared on last November’s ballot. Both lost 
but drew about 40% of the vote—even 
though supporters of one measure were 
outspent nearly 50 to 1 by their foes. The 
more restrictive of the two measures, sig- 
nificantly, was drafted largely by the Cali- 
fornia Nurses Association. 
Nurses fear that HMOs want 
to squeeze them out of many 
jobs and replace them with 
low-paid technicians. 

A major goal of many pa- 
tients’ groups is to compile 
report cards showing how 
HMOs stack up against one 
another. The patients are get- 
ting some help from employ- 
ers such as the 33 giants that 
have formed the San Francis- 
co-based Pacific Business 
74% Group on Health. P.B.G.H. 
a has set up an online facility, 
22% on which the nearly 3 million 

employees of its member 

companies can swap stories 

about how well or how badly they have been 
treated by managed-care plans. 


GOVERNMENT 

Voters roared approval last November for 
President Clinton and members of Con- 
gress who boasted about a new law forcing 
insurers to pay for at least two days in the 
hospital for women giving birth. That re- 
sponse has opened the floodgates to a 
much broader effort to force reform. 
Though Republicans are so far cool to any 
sweeping legislation, some more narrowly 
targeted proposals are picking up biparti- 
san support. One such bill, introduced in 
February, would set a “prudent layper- 
son” standard for emergency-room treat- 
ment: an insurer must pay for any condi- 
tion a layman reasonably fears is an 
emergency, even if it turns out to be a false 
alarm. 

The Clinton Administration is issuing a 
stream of thou-shalt-not orders to HMOs 
that sign up Medicare patients. The latest 
prohibits quick in-and-out mastectomies. 
Others forbid HMOs to limit what doctors 
can tell Medicare patients and restrict 
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their ability to pay bonuses to doctors as a 
reward for keeping costs down. This regu- 
latory club has power, since HMOs rate 


signing up Medicare and Medicaid pa- | 


tients as their best prospect for expansion. 

Last year 35 states passed 56 laws to 
“regulate or weaken HMOs,” according to 
Thomas Bodenheimer of the University of 
San Francisco School of Medicine. Women 
in Government, an organization of state 
legislators and appointed officials, is coor- 
dinating efforts to go further this year. It 
has drafted a model Managed-Care Con- 
sumer Protection bill, which has been in- 
troduced in Colorado, Georgia, Kansas, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, Tennessee and 
Texas; Alaska and Delaware are next. 
Some provisions: a ban on gag rules, easier 
patient access to specialists, guaranteed 
“access to all FpA-approved drugs.” 


ALIXE GLEN, SPOKESWOMAN FOR THE BLUE 
Cross and Blue Shield Association, de- 
cries “legislation by anecdote that leads 
ultimately to bad policy.” And there is a 
more fundamental reply to the backlash: 
for all its faults, managed care has con- 
tributed to a stunning reduction in med- 
ical inflation. 

In the late 1970s and early 80s, medical 
costs were rising at a rate that straight 
mathematical projection indicated would 
eventually consume the entire gross na- 
tional product. Last year medical costs rose 
a piddling 2.5%, less than the 3.3% rise in 
all consumer prices. That could not have 
been done, say HMO executives, without 
such crackdowns as those much hated lim- 
its on hospital stays. 

Well, maybe. But the co-payments that 
most HMO patients -‘make when they visit 
doctors have been rising, offsetting some of 
the savings on premiums. Premiums are 
going up again too, raising suspicion of a 
devil's bargain: ruthless restrictions on pa- 
tient care and higher costs as well. 

Moreover, people who can see only a 


choice between tough limits on care and 


renewed medical inflation may select a 
drastic third option. In a poll conducted by 
the nonpartisan National Coalition on 
Health Care, 80% of respondents said they 
believed the quality of medical care is often 
compromised by insurance companies to 
save money. And 69% thought the Federal 
Government could play an important role 
in making health care better and more af- 
fordable. If public anger grows, the future 
of health care may be determined by polit- 
ical emotions and government interven- 
tion, rather than by a marketplace compe- 
tition that offers consumers more attractive 
choices. —Reported by Sam Allis/Boston, John F. 
Dickerson/Washington, Cathy Booth and Jeanne 
McDowell/Los Angeles, with other bureaus 
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| In Minnesota, doctors woo the patients—even those wh 


By GEORGE J. CHURCH 





EED TO SEE A DOCTOR? ALL 
too often, you can only pick one 
you know nothing about from a 
list supplied by your employer's 
managed-care plan. But if you 
happen to work for one of 24 
large corporations in the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul area, you could visit 
a kiosk near your office, punch a button 
and see a computer screen light up with a 
sales pitch like this, from pediatrician 
Leonard Snellman III: 

“Smiles from children are the gas that 
keeps me going. Thus I wear funny ties, 
watches and socks, hide finger puppets in 
my desk drawers and try to have other di- 
versions in my rooms so patients won't be 
too anxious ... I have special interests in 
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| asthma, infectious diseases, preventive 
medicine and high-risk newborns.” 

Not quite what you need? Punch the 
button again. Other physicians—about 
7,000 in 23 practice groups—also want 
your business. Some groups offer 24-hour 
hot lines and evening clinics for two- 
worker families. Some also trumpet their 
expertise in treating particular illnesses. 
“No. 1 in cardiac care,” brags Health- 
System Minnesota—plus “96% early detec- 
tion of breast cancer ... above-average five- 
year prostate cancer survival rates.” Some 
groups ask for $10 a month, in addition to 
the $70 payment each patient gets from his 
or her employer; others demand $20, still 
others $40 (no deductibles though). You 
pays your money—along with funds 
kicked in by such employers as Pillsbury, 
General Mills, Honeywell or Scotch tape- 
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dly Plans 


o need expensive treatment 


maker 3M—and you takes your choice. 

Choice Plus, as the plan is called, is a 
good example of both what employers can 
do if they want to and why they should 
want to. It may not be the wave of the fu- 
ture in U.S. medical care, but it is one of the 
more imaginative alternatives out there for 
health-maintenance organizations. 

Oddly, Choice Plus was not created in 
reaction to any bitter consumer backlash. 
Minnesota law requires all managed-care 
plans to be nonprofit, so there was no sus- 
picion that patients were being short- 
changed for the benefit of Wall Street. And 
87% of the state’s citizens tell pollsters they 
are satisfied with their medical care. But 
workers did grumble about cumbersome 
approval procedures, the need to change 
physicians whenever companies changed 
medical plans, and limited choices. 











Executives, meanwhile, feared they 
would lose control of health-care costs. In 
Minnesota as elsewhere, HMOs are merging 
at such a pace that some analysts think the 
three that currently have 78% of the busi- 
ness will soon have all of it. They “would 
own all the doctors and hospitals and could 
charge us whatever they wanted,” says a 
company official. Well before things got to 
that pass, companies’ premium bills were 
rising rapidly, and no one could quite ex- 
plain why. “We were writing checks into a 
system where we didn’t know what we 
were getting for services in return,” says 
Fred Hamacher, vice president of compen- 
sation and benefits for the Dayton Hudson 
department-store chain—though he did 
suspect that “there was a lot 
of administrative gobbledy- 
gook that added no value to 
the system, just cost.” Like 
Harry and Louise of the TV 
commercials, Minneapolis 
executives thought there 
must be a better way. 

Officials of the city’s 
biggest employers, organized 
as the Buyers Health Care 
Action Group (B.H.C.A.G.), 
met weekly in late 1991 and 
throughout 1992 and began 
talking directly to groups of 
doctors. The physicians 
were delighted to deal for 
once with the people who 
would actually be paying 
the bills, rather than with insurance mid- 
dlemen. The HMOs, doctors reported, were 


better? 


Can the Federal 
Government 
play a major 
role in making 


health care 





not much interested in what kind of treat- | 


ment they provided; they were interested 
only in price. To win contracts, said the 
physicians, they had to resort to “shadow- 
pricing” bids and try to make up for it later 
by padding services and procedures— 
“trolling for warts” in medical slang. 

The HMOs, in turn, had been present- 
ing employers with little more than a price 
quote and a list of doctors’ names. Result: 
“We were working with a lot of patients 
who were surly and unhappy,” says Dr. Jim 
Reinertsen, a rheumatologist and the chief 
executive officer of HealthSystem Minne- 
sota. “They were in your waiting room only 
because their company made them come” 
by forcing them to choose blind names 
from a list. The doctors were happy to find 
the corporate executives eager to discuss 
services and choices as well as cost. 

The Choice Plus system that finally 
evolved is based on the old principle of cut- 


| ting out the middleman. B.H.C.A.G. these 





days has only one deal with an HMO: it pays 
HealthPartners a flat fee to handle all the 
paperwork for the plan. That arrangement 
alone, says Hamacher, has knocked 15% off 





the premium costs that companies in- 
curred when each had a separate relation- 
ship with an HMO. Otherwise the 
companies contract directly with medical 
groups that agree to offer employees a full 
range of medical services for a set premium 
rate. If actual costs exceed the premiums, 
the companies pay the difference. 

Under this setup, patients can generally 
go directly to a specialist without getting 
approval from a primary-care “gate- 
keeper.” Doctors make such decisions as 
whether a patient needs expensive surgery 
and how long a person should stay in a hos- 
pital without having to argue with insur- 
ance officials. 

Choice Plus also supposedly encour- 
ages doctors to accept— 
even seek—the expensive- 
to-treat patients whom 
many managed-care plans 
shun. Medical groups enter 
bids for B.H.C.A.G. contracts 
based on what they think it 
will cost to treat their aver- 
age patient—say, $100 per 
patient per month. But the 
lowest bid does not neces- 
sarily win. The bids are 
weighted according to a 
complex set of guidelines 
developed by Johns Hop- 
kins that measure what it 
costs to treat different types 
of patients and diseases. 
Thus a clinic that expects to 
attract a lot of diabetics, who need long and 
expensive treatment, can enter a higher 
bid than a clinic that treats few or no dia- 
betics and still win. In fact, its doctors will 
earn higher fees. 

The final innovation is more information 
for consumers—both about their health and 
about their doctors. B.H.C.A.G. had medical 
groups draw up guidelines for people suffer- 
ing from various complaints—lower-back 
pain, arthritis, the common cold. These de- 
tail when a patient needs to see a doctor and 
what to do at home. 

Last fall B.H.c.a.G. distributed results 
of a survey conducted by HealthPartners 
rating all local medical services on various 
criteria—waiting time for appointments, 
the number of physicians on 24-hour call, 
the amount of time doctors spend with 
members and their children. While 
B.H.C.A.G. contracts with groups, employ- 
ees choose which groups to join and which 
doctors within a group to consult. Suppos- 
edly they can now do so the same way they 
pick a barber shop or beauty parlor: weigh- 
ing price against location, hours, type of fa- 
cilities, number of doctors available, spe- 
cialties in treating diseases. Plus, of course, 
those computerized pitches from doctors. 
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model for a kinder, gentler managed care? | 
Its success is by no means assured. Some 
executives say privately that the plan 
would have to grow to twice its present 
size—112,000 enrollees—in order to spread 
costs over a wide enough base to stay vi- 
able. That means attracting more compa- 
nies, and even in Minnesota the idea is too 
radical to prompt more than a kind of ner- 
vous interest. Then too, Minneapolis-St. 
Paul is somewhat unique because of its 
close-knit business community and well- 
educated work force. So far, the only feeler 
from out of state about establishing a simi- 
lar plan has come from Des Moines, Iowa. 


answered about Choice Plus is whether it 





Could the Minneapolis plan be the | 





But the most important question to be 


How to Choose Wisely 


NTO MOST AMERICAN LIVES A MANAGED-CARE PLAN 

will someday come—along with voluminous and bewil- 

dering packets of information supposedly designed to let 

the patients know what sort of health care they can expect. 
But how to choose? Some organizations, and even some pop- 
ular magazines, have attempted to rank the HMOs, but their 
various methods of scoring are at cross-purposes—and may 
have little to do with the quality of care. For starters, some 
HMOs have simply declined to participate in these surveys or 
submit to the accreditation process established by the non- 
profit National Committee for Quality Assurance. Moreover, 
a recent Massachusetts study found that high member “satis- 
faction” rates reflect good customer relations, not necessarily 
good medicine. 

So far, the most useful vehicle for ranking plans is HEDIS, 
a set of criteria for evaluating an HMO that lists more than 100 
points of comparison, ranging from “childhood immuniza- 
tion” to “ambulatory follow-up for major affective disorder.” 
But HEDIS, with its emphasis on preventive care, is easy to ma- 
nipulate. When cholesterol tests became a key 
criterion, HMOs scrambled to offer the tests— 
often with no follow-up on the patients’ re- 
sults. Most experts agree that it is much more 
useful for a patient to know the breast-cancer 
survival rate in a given plan than to know 
whether it offers free mammograms. 

Alas, recovery and survival rates, known 
in the trade as “outcome studies,” are the one 
objective measure of health-care organiza- 
tions not available to consumers, and they 
won't be for several years. The plans have 
not been eager to compile these data. But 
now some of the biggest consumers of health 
care—groups like the American Association 
of Retired Persons and General Motors—are 
pressuring managed-care companies to par- 
ticipate in independent outcome studies co- 
ordinated by the nonprofit Foundation for 
Accountability, in Portland, Oregon. Watch- 





can really keep costs affordable, sustain the 
plan against political opposition and im- 
prove levels of medical care and service. The 
omens are good: 1997 bids from medical 
groups came in at an average cost per patient 
per month that was 8.5% lower than 
B.H.C.A.G. had anticipated. But these esti- 
mates are basically guesses. If they are 
wrong, the companies as self-insurers will 
pay the difference between actual costs and 
premium revenues out of their own pockets. 
That will not bankrupt Pillsbury or Honey- 
well, but it might sour them on the idea. 
The plan does contain incentives to 
hold down costs. If a medical group treats 
patients for a lower average monthly cost 
than it had anticipated in its bid, its doctors 
get a bonus. If its costs are higher, it gets 


All consumers 
can do is 

make a more 
educated guess 





reduced. 





St. Paul 





dog groups have encouraged the industry to adopt uniform 
standards for what a plan must disclose to consumers until 
those data are available. In December the American Associa- 
tion of Health Plans began instructing its members to provide, 
on request, clear information about: 

> How participating physicians are paid. 

> How treatment decisions are reviewed. 

» The basis for specific treatment decisions. 

> Whether a specific drug is covered. 

> How plans determine whether a treatment is designated 
“experimental.” 

In addition, patient advocates say, a consumer should ask 
any prospective health-care provider: 
> What is the “medical-loss ratio” (the amount that the 
provider actually spends on medical care)? 
> Are there “gag clauses” that keep a doctor from recom- 
mending treatment or criticizing the plan? 
> Does the HMO have a “no cause” clause allowing it to fire a 
physician at will? 
> What percentage of claims has the plan turned down or 
denied? 
> What is the percentage of emergency-room denials? 
> What are the appeals procedures if a claim 
is turned down? 
> What is the satisfaction rate among chroni- 
cally ill patients? 
> Is the HMO registered with the Aap, and is 
it accredited with the NCQA? 

Still, in the absence of outcome studies 
that assess a plan’s track record for a partic- 
ular condition—breast cancer, diabetes, de- 
pression—consumers can only make a more 
educated guess. “We have this vanilla 
health-care system that is supposed to pro- 
vide quality care for all types of people and 
for all types of ailments,” says David Lansky, 
president of the Foundation for Account- 
ability, “but when it comes to people being 
able to assess which plan is best for them, 
it’s very difficult.” —By Elizabeth Gleick. 
Reported by William Dowell/New York and Tara 
Weingarten/Los Angeles 


some sharp questioning as to why, and a 
warning that next time its fees might be 


But couldn’t these incentives tempt 
doctors to give patients the cheapest rather 
than the best treatment—just as conven- 
tional HMOs are savagely criticized for do- 
ing? Maybe. Minnesota executives are 
convinced that the only long-term way to 
keep costs down without limiting services 
is to educate patients to take responsibility 
for their own care by following healthy 
habits as well as choosing and cooperating 
with the right doctors, Choice Plus is de- 
signed above all to give patients the infor- 
mation they need to do that. —Reported by 
William A. McWhirter/Detroit and Marc Hequet/ 
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The Hubbell 
Rescue Mission 


The White House seems to have a credible story, 
but what took so long, and why does it look so bad? 


By KAREN TUMULTY WASHINGTON 





HE PRESIDENT’S FRIENDS NEED NO 

help from his enemies when it comes to 
stirring theories of dark White House 
conspiracy. Last week the Clinton high 
command proved once again that if you 
fudge and deny and equivocate long enough, 
even coming clean can make you look dirty. 
The issue at hand is the question that has 
most intrigued Whitewater prosecutor Ken- 
neth Starr of late: How is it that so many of 
the President’s supporters happened to 
throw more than $400,000 in business to 
Webster Hubbell in the months after Clin- 
ton’s best friend resigned from the No. 3 post 
at the Justice Department? One possibility: 
someone might have been trying to buy 
Hubbell’s silence. Whitewater investigators 
seem to believe that Hubbell, as Hillary's 
former law partner, knows more than he has 
told them about her role in Whitewater. Last 
week, after months of expressing little 
knowledge and even less curiosity about the 
dealings of the former Associate Attorney 
General, the White House acknowledged 
that two top aides—former chief of staff 


Mack McLarty and Erskine Bowles, the man 
who now holds that job—had tried, with 
varying degrees of success, to line up work 
for Hubbell. McLarty even had vague recol- 
lections of mentioning to the First Lady that 
he was “concerned” about Hubbell and 
wanted to “be supportive” of the latest mem- 
ber of their transplanted Arkansas circle to 
meet with personal calamity. The efforts 
were, in the White House’s telling of them, a 
mission born of no darker motive than sym- 
pathy. Bowles, then heading the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, had no long-standing 
ties to Hubbell, but was moved when he 
heard of his plight from then Trade Repre- 
sentative Mickey Kantor, who was himself 
making calls on Hubbell’s behalf. “My dad 
raised me to help people when they were 
down,” Bowles told the Wall Street Journal 

Had they known that Hubbell would 
eight months later plead guilty to fraud and 
tax evasion in bilking the Rose Law Firm and 
his former clients out of almost $500,000, 
they say they would never have put their 
own reputations on the line. But in the days 
after Hubbell resigned in April 1994, his sit- 
uation had only tenuous connections to the 











broader Whitewater questions that were be- 
ginning to envelop the White House. Still to 
come, for instance, was the revelation that 
Hubbell had spirited Hillary's Whitewater- 
related records from the Rose Law Firm in 
Little Rock, Arkansas, to his basement in 
Washington. Hubbell also continued to main- 
tain his innocence even to the Clintons, who 
asked him point-blank about the accusations 
ata meeting at Camp David. “I was in denial,” 
he told Mike Wallace of 60 Minutes. 

So the story that McLarty and Bowles 
now tell seems credible enough. What is 
hard to figure out is why it took them so long 
to come forward with it—and why Clinton’s 
own statements have wandered from denial 
to ignorance to half answers. In January he 
said he had known nothing about Hubbell’s 
being retained by the Lippo Group, an In- 
donesian conglomerate whose owners were 
long friendly with the President, until he 
read it in the newspaper late last year. Two 
months later Clinton conceded he had been 
aware as early as 1994 that such key political 
supporters as Texas businessmen Truman 
Arnold and Bernard Rapoport had given work 
to Hubbell, though he couldn’t quite recall 
who told him. Now Clinton says Bowles and 
McLarty “were trying to help him for no oth- 
er reason than just out of human compassion.” 

Compassion, perhaps, or maybe just 
cronyism, but nothing that Starr is likely 
to get a jury to see as obstruction of jus- 
tice—a charge that is hard to prove even 
in the best of circumstances. Still, the 
questions probably won't stop anytime 
soon: both McLarty and Bowles received 
a subpoena from the independent counsel 
last week. —With reporting by Viveca Novak/ 
Washington 
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By HOWARD CHUA-EOAN 


HE DAY BEFORE THE SUICIDES WERE | 


discovered, Holly Craig in Fayette- 

ville, Tennessee, received the flop- 

py discs—and a letter of instruction. 

“Well, it’s difficult to know where to 

start since you know quite a bit 
about us,” it began. Indeed she did. Having 
done business with Heaven’s Gate Web-de- 
sign team, Craig had met 15 members and 
considered herself a “good friend” of seven 
of them, eventually becoming manager of 
their home page. The letter asked her to 
contact eight disciples who had left the 
group, as well as another who was still ac- 
tively involved. She managed to reach all 
save one, who now lives in Romania. The 
disciples, she says, were “receiving mes- 
sages from the ‘Level Above’ and Do for fur- 
ther instructions concerning the Website.” 
Last week the disciples got back to her, say- 
ing “it was time to upload” the discs. 

“By the time you receive this, we'll be 
gone,” read the first of six new pages Craig 
posted on the Web on Thursday. Above that 
message blared the headline HEAVEN’S GATE 
‘AWAY TEAM’ RETURNS TO LEVEL ABOVE 
HUMAN IN DISTANT SPACE, preceding three 
“exit statements” from team members. 
Meanwhile, several of the disciples contact- 
ed by Craig began holding conference calls 
to plan strategy, exchanging messages from 
the “Level Above” and guidance from the 
deceased founders of Heaven’s Gate, Do and 
Ti (Marshall Applewhite and Bonnie Net- 
tles). They said the Website established last 
week would be updated with documents 
and illustrations. Said Craig: “This will be an 
ongoing site for years to come.” 

Even as the pages were be- 
ing set up, the surviving disci- Z 
ples were distancing them- 
selves from the man who goes ; 
by the names Rio D'Angelo and = 
Richard Ford, the cult member 
who discovered the bodies and 
alerted the police. They claim ¢ 
that Rio has taken over the cult’s & 
original Website and is out for * 
profit, having signed a movie 
deal with asc; he has ceased 
communicating with them. The 
dissension is likely to reverber- 
ate. While Applewhite led 38 
followers into apparently bliss- 
ful self-annihilation, his 20-year 
odyssey may have drawn a total 
of 200 to 500 adherents, many of 
whom remain alive, still believe 
to various degrees and are be- 
ginning to argue about the 
meaning of the adventure and 
the stewardship of its legacy. 
One early disciple, Sharon 
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Walsh of Colorado, believes the “Away 
Team” was limited to 39 for numerological 
reasons: 3 + 9 = 12, the number of Jesus’ dis- 
ciples (also, 1 + 2 = 3, or the Trinity). Walsh's 
sister was a suicide; she says her mother and 
stepfather—and she assumes others—re- 
main fervent believers and would have 
joined the 39 were it not for numerology. 

Meanwhile, according to a former be- 
liever, Aaron Greenberg—another early re- 
cruit of Applewhite and Nettles’ (who were 
also known as the Two)—may be trying to es- 
tablish himself as a leader of the remnant. 
Some survivors, however, view Greenberg 
as an Anti-Do because he once argued that 
believers had to become independent of the 
Two to reach the “Level Above Human.” 
According to Montana sociologist Robert 
Balch, when Bo and Peep, as the founders 
then called themselves, went into hiding 
amid an early crisis, a disciple named Aaron 
led a faction that abetted beer drinking, pot 
smoking and sex—all activities disapproved 
of by Applewhite and Nettles. Bo and Peep 
reappeared to scold their flock, and a large 
number of dissenters departed. Heaven's 
Gate’s cyberspace rants against unspecified 
“Luciferians” may partly be aimed at these 
more worldly schismatics. 

Not that Bo and Peep’s doctrines were 


) Ke iN 
44 Ti and Do were not some kooky 
New Agers. They heard voices. They 
were controlled.77 


THEO ALTHUISZES 
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| ever set in stone. In the beginning they 


were the two witnesses prophesied by Rev- 
elation, who would be assassinated only to 


| rise again after three days. Living with such 


a vision of God's plan, Applewhite asked re- 
cruits in 1975, “Would you be willing to 
bear arms for this cause?” He explained 
that “we don’t mean to kill; we mean to in- 
cite people to kill us. If they saw you carry- 
ing guns, then that would give them cause 
to bear arms against us. And it might come 
to that. It might take that to get us killed.” 
With the death from cancer of Nettles in 
1985, the cult moved away from fulfilling 
Revelation. But perhaps not entirely. Last 
week police discovered a small arms cache 


ION 





AMONG US 


eb, ensuring life after death for Heaven's Gate 


at a storage facility near a former head- 
quarters in Escondido, California. 

From 1976 to about 1980 the group lived 
in isolation in a camp near Laramie, 
Wyoming, where the cult’s tenets continued 
to evolve. The recruitment drive from Cali- 
fornia to Illinois had collected about 100 
members, mostly free-associating hippies, 
college students and would-be mystics. By 
Wyoming, however, members were under 


stricter rules, sometimes spending upwards | 


of 10 hours a day with tuning forks held to 
their ears. One ex-believer recalled, “They 
were being taught to send their thoughts to 
other people ... and while they were doing 
that, they were encouraged to open their 


minds so that Bo and Peep could go directly 
into them.” Believers were told to “test the 
churches,” trying the compassion of local 
ministers as they begged for fuel and food. 
As everyone practiced disciplines that 
had them preparing for sudden visitations 
by spacecraft, Ti and Do impressed the 
idea of a great enterprise upon them. “Peo- 


é4| think they're outside their 
bodies. | suspect they might be on a 
spacecraft somewhere. 7? 


—SAWYER 





ple lead mediocre lives, and so these lead- 
ers exploited expectations of joining an 
élite,” says Hank Hanegraaff, president of 
the Christian Research Institute. The phys- 
ical deprivations—lack of sleep, excessive 
work, repetitive chanting and duties—all 
contributed to subtle thought control. 
This control proved tenacious, even in 
the face of ideological stagnation and dis- 
appointment. “Do and Ti had repeated 
things for so long,” says Sawyer (he refuses 
to give his real name), later a high-ranking 
member of the organization. “There was 
frustration. We had even waited for a craft 
to pick us up on several dates, and it didn’t 
happen. Ti and Do both had a lot of de- 
pression over that.” Then in 1985 came a 
reformulation of tenets. “In the early 
days,” says Theo Althuiszes, who joined 
and left the cult twice, “Ti had the real con- 
trol. Do looked to her for guidance.” At first 
the group believed that when believers 
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“advanced to the next level,” they took: 
their human bodies with them. But when = 
Ti died, says Althuiszes, Do “had to rein- 
vent everything.” Soon there emerged the 
doctrine of spiritual graduation into extra- 
terrestrial vehicles, with souls trans- 
ferrable from one physical container to an- 
other. Between 1991 and 1993, Do slowly 
became the incarnation of Jesus. “He was 
very hesitant to claim that,” says Sawyer. 
But by 1994 the group had posters pro- 
claiming Ti the Father and Do the Son. 

Castration was first discussed in 1987 
merely as “think-tank material,” a next 
step that Do did not plan to impose on all 
male members. He was fearful, says 
Sawyer, that “someone would leave and 
tell people and he'd be blamed.” Eventual- 
ly, Sawyer and another cultist, 
$ Steven McCarter, who died in 
: Rancho Santa Fe, pressed Do 
2 to begin the castrations. Says 
1 Sawyer: “I wanted to do it. I 
° was very much in favor of it. It 
= was me and Steve. We flipped 
a coin to decide who would go 
= first. He won the toss.” The 
" surgery took place in Mexico. 
“It was very traumatic for Do. 
He was not sure it was right.” 
Coroners, however, reported 
that Applewhite was among 
eight castrated males found at 
Rancho Santa Fe. (Sawyer, who 
decided against castration and 
subsequently left the cult in 
September 1994, is now an ex- 
pectant father.) 

The ’80s brought prosperi- 
ty to the group. Two members 
inherited about $300,000, al- 
lowing the cult to rent houses, 
called “crafts,” in Denver and 
later the Dallas-Fort Worth region. (In the 
Rancho Santa Fe area, the group appears to 
have rented two different crafts.) Thus Ap- 
plewhite had enough assets to initiate the 
cult’s last great recruitment drive, on New 
Year’s Day 1994. An estate sale was held at 
the Escondido mansion, raising money to 
buy four vans and gear to tour the country. 

By August the number of believers had 
doubled, to about 50—and suicide had 
arisen as an option. At a hotel meeting 
room near Worcester, Massachusetts, Do 
met with his disciples to reflect on the 
matter. Says Sawyer: “It was mentioned 
that we should not discount the possibility 
that the Next Level is not going to pick us 
up and we'll have to be the ones to leave 
our vehicles behind.” He adds, “I felt a 
sense of life preservation. I felt like I want- 
ed to live.” The separation was swift, as it 
had always been when a disciple chose to 
leave or was expelled. Do gave Sawyer 
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$600 and a plane ticket to Phoenix, Arizona. 


Perhaps the last 


for the spree, leaving a final 
tally of $12,183.21 in their 
meticulously kept books). 
One of the exit statements 
posted on the Web last week 
explained that the last days of 
touring helped members “re- 
examine if there’s anything 
that might hold any attraction 
for any individual ... [Those] 
things ... now seem such a 
waste of time.” Soon the time 
was right: Hale-Bopp was in 
sight, and on March 20, 1997, 
uro enthusiasts noted height- 
ened activity in Arizona. The 
suicides began on March 22. 
In the aftermath, a sense 
of devotion is evident even 
among disciples who have 
fallen from the faith. Says Al- 
thuiszes: “Ti and Do were 
not some kooky New Agers. 


They heard voices. They were controlled.” 
As for Sawyer, he still believes Do and Ti’s 
religion “makes the most sense of anything 
else I've heard.” Of his dead compatriots, 
he says, “I think they’re outside their bod- 
ies. | believe that 100%. I suspect they 
might be on a spacecraft somewhere.” 
There has been one copycat suicide in 
California, apparently by a nonmember, a 
sobering presage to the cult’s Web invitation 
posted soon after: “During a brief window of 
time, some may wish to follow us... If you 
should choose to do this, logistically, it is pre- 
ferred that you make this exit somewhere in 
the area of the West or Southwest of the 
United States ... You must call on the name 
of Ti and Do to assist you... We suggest that 
anyone serious about considering this go 
into their most quiet place and ask, scream, 
with all their being.” Enough noise perhaps 
—Reported by Cathy Booth/ 
Los Angeles, James L. Graft/Cincinnati, Richard N. 
Ostling/Mahopac, Noah Robischon/New York and 


to wake the dead. 


Richard Woodbury/Denver 


recruits, 
McCurdy-Hill and her husband Steven, ran 
into the cult while online. But only after 
they had passed a face-to-face interview did 
Do ask the Cincinnati, Ohio, couple to “put 
their affairs in order.” Says Steven Hill's 
mother Eartha: “They were told to get rid of 
all their debts, even parking tickets. Do did- 
n't want anybody coming after them for 
something like that.” Hill left the cult by 
November. Says his mother: “He just didn’t 
buy into the grandiosity of the thing, but 
that’s exactly what got his wife.” 

Yvonne was with the group as they went 
on what appears to have been a last fling in 
February and March, touring Sea World, 
gambling in Las Vegas (they spent $1,900 
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THE MAN WHO SPREAD THE MYTH 


IHE HEAVEN’S GATE 39 HAD BEEN AWAITING THE CUE TO BEGIN THEIR FINAL 

_ act. And last fall it apparently came, not in a heavenly vision but on Coast 

to Coast AM with Art Bell, a late-night talk-radio show that has become the 
nation’s top meeting place of the reality challenged. 

During a five-hour program that is carried on 335 stations across the nation 
every night and is heard by more than 10 million night owls, Bell is host to callers 
who usually relate a weird assortment of paranormal and supernatural tales. 
Alien abductions, poltergeists, uro encounters, remote viewing, Esp and other 
unlikely phenomena are common fare. 

Given that far-out environment, it seemed only natural last November 
when amateur astronomer Chuck Shramek called in to report he had spotted 
and photographed “a Saturn-like object” trailing the approaching Hale-Bopp 
comet. But even the most jaded Bell fans were excited when Courtney Brown, 
, an Emory University professor, called to make a patently 
= ludicrous announcement: his team of three psychic “re- 
mote viewers” had focused on Shramek’s object and de- 
= termined it was a spaceship full of aliens. Furthermore, 
Brown claimed, he had a photograph of the craft taken by 
a “Top-10-university astronomy professor,” who had told 
him radio signals were coming from the object, indicating 
it was “intelligently driven.” 

That revelation, Bell reported on his elaborate and 
well-attended Website, “practically blew away my disbe- 
lieving side.” It seemed to have had a similar effect on the 
Heaven's Gate cult members, who surmised that the 
spacecraft would be their vehicle for reaching “the next 
level.” 

Even after astronomers identified Shramek’s “object” 
as an ordinary star and Bell himself exposed Brown’s picture 
as a fake and his “Top-10” professor a no-show, the cult 
members were not dissuaded. When news of their suicide 
was reported, says Bell, “I started getting a lot of messages 
saying, ‘Art Bell, you killed 39 people.’ It’s important to un- 
derstand that the only person who ever said there was a 
spacecraft following Hale-Bopp was Courtney Brown.” 

Coast to Coast originates from a most unlikely spot: 
Bell's double-trailer module home on the outskirts of the tiny desert town of 
Pahrump, Nevada (pop. 7,400), about 50 miles from Las Vegas. There, Bell sits 
at a telephone console, punching buttons to take incoming calls. Playing a mild- 
ly aggressive but avuncular host, he rarely interrogates or challenges his callers. 
“Instead of trying to pin them against the wall 60 Minutes-style,” he says, “I help 
them tell their story.” 

That was obvious last week, when a caller, who had earlier provided Bell’s 
Website with a picture of Bigfoot peeking from behind a tree, reported he had 
seen “a big ball of light coming down” to where the creature had been standing. 
“So, it’s uro-involved?” asked Bell mildly. The caller thought so but was hazy on 
the details. 

Other remarkable Bell shows have involved such subjects as a 1957 
Chevrolet that “just fell out of the sky” in Long Beach, California; a farmer who 
threw machinery and dead cows into a hole on his property and claimed that 
they “never hit bottom”; and an interview with Richard Hoagland, who claims 
the government is suppressing news of alien structures on the Moon and Mars. 

Bell brushes off critics who charge that his uncritical airing of such non- 
sense only promotes scientific illiteracy and, as in the case of Heaven’s Gate, 
can actually have harmful consequences. “All we glorify really is the possibili- 
ty that we as humans are more than we appear to be,” he says. “I have an op- 
portunity to push in that direction, and I do. I have an open mind. I'll listen to 
anybody.” —By Leon Jaroff. Reported by James Willwerth/Pahrump 
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Bell, in Nevada, 
helped link the comet to saucers 
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How Washington 





The inside story of how the Pentagon and big defense contractors got 
the President to open the way for weapons sales to Latin America 


By DOUGLAS WALLER WASHINGTON 





VER THE EASTER WEEKEND, PRES- 
ident Bill Clinton gave his ap- 
proval for U.S. defense contrac- 
tors to market jet fighters to 
Chile. The decision represented a 
victory for the new Secretary of 
Defense, William Cohen, whose Pentagon 
had pushed hard for lifting restrictions that 
Washington has had for almost 20 years on 
the sale of jets to Latin America. For 
Madeleine Albright, who argued against 
rushing into the jet sales and who had 
vowed to reign supreme over U.S. foreign 


policy as Clinton’s second Secretary of 


State, the decision represented a defeat. 
Latin America is thus poised to begin an 
arms race—a race from which the U.S. will 
doubtless profit handsomely. 
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Albright probably stood little chance of 
blocking the presidential decision. By the 
time Clinton made up his mind, a classic 
Washington tale of bureaucratic intrigue, 
skillful press manipulation, high-powered 
industry lobbying and fat campaign contri- 
butions had foreordained the outcome. 

Until 1995, U.S. defense contractors 
paid little attention to Latin America. In a 
good year, Latin American generals 
bought no more than $1 billion worth of 
weapons, small change as long as aero- 
space giants had hundreds of billions of 
dollars in aircraft sales to the Pentagon 
and the Middle East. But with the De- 
fense Department shrinking weapons 
buys and Arab countries no longer placing 
large orders, the billion-dollar Latin Amer- 
ican market suddenly looked attractive. 

But there was a snag. Jimmy Carter 
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had instituted an informal ban on U.S. 
manufacturers’ selling sophisticated offen- 
sive weapons like F-16 and F/A-18 attack 
fighters to Latin America, because most 
military strongmen wanted the jets for fly- 
bys over the presidential palaces they oc- 
cupied, Every American President since 
Carter supported the prohibition. If Lock- 
heed Martin, which produces the F-16 Fal- 
con, and McDonnell Douglas, which man- 
ufactures the F/A-18 Hornet, wanted in on 
the Latin American arms market, they had 
to change that policy. 

Getting the Pentagon to lobby for lift- 
ing the restraints was easy. Then Defense 
Secretary William Perry had met with 
Latin American generals, and was con- 
vinced their days of overthrowing govern- 
ments was over. If the Pentagon was lucky, 
it might even be able to unload some of its 
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CABINET CONFLICT Secretary Albright 
objected, but Secretary Cohen won the 
argument in the White House 


older model F-16s south of the border and 
use the proceeds to restock its air wings 
with newer versions of the Falcon. Indus- 
try executives and Perry aides began pub- 
licly plugging the idea of lifting the restric- 
tions: the countries of Latin America save 
for Cuba were now democratic, their 
economies were rebounding, and the jets 
their air forces flew in many cases were 
1950s vintage, went the spiel. “We treat the 
Latins like children when we say they can’t 
have new planes,” says Joel Johnson, the 
Aerospace Industries Association’s inter- 
national vice president, implying that to 
have fully adult relations with other coun- 
tries requires supplying them with sophis- 
ticated armaments. 
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CONTRABAND Since the Carter era, sales of 
these F-16s have been limited 

The State Department, which ap- 
proves overseas arms sales, wasn’t per- 
suaded. Voters did elect Latin American 
Presidents, but the democracies were 
fragile. The economies were improving, 
but more than 150 million people in the 20 
countries covered by the arms ban still live 
in poverty. With no communist threat and 
the countries mostly at peace with one an- 
other, the last thing their Presidents need- 
ed was American attack jets at $24 million 
a copy. “We should be promoting arms 
control in the region first, not arms sales,” 
says Bernard Aronson, the State Depart- 
ment's Assistant Secretary for Latin Amer- 
ica during the Bush Administration. 

The aerospace industry faced another 
problem. “Nobody in Latin America 
showed any interest in buying these jets,” 
says Alexander Watson, Clinton’s Assistant 
Secretary of State for Latin American af- 
fairs until last spring. Brazilian defense of- 
ficials viewed expensive new F-1l6s and 
F/A-18s as a low priority. Argentina, which 
has been demilitarizing, was worried at the 
thought of the jets’ being sold to its neigh- 
bor Chile. Buenos Aires would have to buy 
the same planes to keep up. Even 
Venezuela, the only country given a waiver 
of the Carter prohibition and allowed to 
buy 26 F-16s in 1982, parked many of them 
in hangars much of the 
time because of the high 
cost of repairs. 








bomber flew over the Santiago fairground. 
A giant C-17 air cargo plane rumbled along 
the taxiway with a Chilean flag fluttering 
from a cockpit window. The State Depart- 
ment was furious with the stunts, but the 
air show accomplished exactly what the 
Pentagon had wanted. Within six months, 
Chile and Brazil had sent formal requests 
to Washington for information on buying 
F-16s and F/A-18s. 

It was now time to turn on the pressure 
from Congress. Aerospace lobbyists helped 
circulate one letter for House members to 
sign and another for Senators, which 
urged then Secretary of State Warren 
Christopher to lift the arms-sales ban. The 
arms industry, which contributed more 
than $10.8 million during the 1996 cam- 
paign season, had no problem collecting 
signatures. The 78 Representatives and 38 
Senators who signed the letters received 
more than $1 million from Ppacs controlled 
by Lockheed Martin, McDonnell Douglas 
and the major subcontractors for the F-16 
and F/A-18. The million-dollar letters jolt- 
ed Christopher. He had paid little atten- 
tion to Latin America, but was sensitive to 
the fact that $1 billion in aircraft sales 
overseas created 20,000 jobs back home. 
Three months earlier, Christopher had re- 
turned from a trip to South America im- 
pressed with its leaders and cosmopolitan 
cities. He was not eager to battle Perry and 
this many lawmakers. 

The aerospace lobbyists received an- 
other boost. Peru, which had fought a bor- 
der skirmish with Ecuador two years earli- 
er, decided to buy 18 MiG-29 jets from 
Belarus. Peru insisted that it was only 
keeping up with Ecuador, which had just 
bought four Israeli Kfir jets to replace loss- 
es in the conflict with Lima. The State De- 

partment protested the 
Peruvian purchase. But 
Washington had helped 


The arms lobby first _ Political contributions by the top 10 along the little Andean 
had to stir up demand _ arms-exporting companies to the 1996 arms race. Because the 
among the Latin Ameri- campaign, in millions of dollars Kfir’s engine was Amer- 
cans. The Pentagon qui- — , ockheed Martin...... $2.35 ican made, the U.S. had 


etly arranged for Puerto 


veto rights over any for- 


Rican Air National General Motors/ 05 eign sale of the jet. But 
Guard pilots to fly Bra- Hughes ..................$1. the Israeli lobby was far 
zilian generals in F-16s. Northrop Grumman... $0.86 too powerful in Wash- 
In March 1996 an ar- General Electri $0 82 ington for any U.S. offi- 
mada of U.S. warplanes eG cial to consider blocking 
flew to Chile for an air Boeing .........-....-..- $0.80 it. American contractors 
show. As scores of Latin United Technologies. $0.74 were delighted. The Pe- 
American officers and G al D i $0 62 ruvian buy reinforced a 
hundreds of civilians “Se 0os)) favorite argument for 
squinted into the sunny Raytheon................ $0.53 selling jets abroad: if we 
sky, an F-16 Falcon MeDonnell Dougias...$0.51 don't, others will. 


soared high up, then 
roared down in a kami- 
kaze dive. A B-2 Stealth 
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Sources: World Policy instinute, Center for Resgansive Politics, FEC 


The lobby for re- 
straint belatedly began 
mobilizing. The Council 
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for a Livable World, an arms-control group, 
organized its own congressional letters to 
Clinton, urging that he keep the ban in 
place. But the council was outgunned. Its 
pacs had raised only $220,000 for the 49 
Senators and Congressmen who signed the 
letters. State Department officials under 
Christopher who opposed the arms sales, 
however, were savvy enough to know that 
the best way to make sure the proposal to 
lift the ban never reached Clinton’s desk 
was to debate it to death in interagency 
meetings, which they proceeded to do 
through the summer of 1996. 





DEADLINE PRESSURE Chile's President Eduardo Frei met with Clinton in late February and reminded the 
U.S. President that his country’s military wanted specs on new jets by the end of March 


Frustrated Pentagon officials tried to 
leapfrog the snarl with one of the oldest 
bureaucratic tricks in the book. During 
July and August, they planted in major 
newspapers stories that claimed the Ad- 
ministration was ready to lift the restraints 
on Latin American arms sales. The Ad- 
ministration wasn’t about to do any such 
thing. State Department and Pentagon 
aides were still deadlocked. “The Penta- 
gon hoped the President would see the 
stories and call Perry and Christopher to 
ask what was going on,” a State Depart- 
ment official explained. The 
backfired. Clinton never noticed the press 
reports. But his Vice President did. Gore 
aides warned that their boss was worried 
that lifting the ban might spark an arms 
race in the region. 

Fearing that momentum was slipping, 


maneuver 
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Perry lobbied Christopher to join him in a 
written recommendation to the President 
on Latin American arms before the two 
men resigned at the beginning of this year. 
Christopher finally agreed to watered- 
down language. The secret memo the two 
Secretaries sent Clinton cautioned that the 
U.S. should still exercise “restraint” in sell- 
ing arms to Latin America. Washington 
still wanted to strengthen democratic gov- 
ernments there and promote regional sta- 
bility. But if the countries really wanted 
new jets, the sales should now be consid- 
ered “on a case-by-case basis.” 


The ink had barely dried on the memo 
when Pentagon spinmeisters went to 
work. On Jan. 16, Christopher sat at his 
desk fuming over wire-service reports cit- 
ing Pentagon sources who claimed he now 
favored swinging the door wide open to 
arms sales. Christopher ordered his 
spokesman Nicholas Burns to knock down 
the reports. The memo Christopher had 
signed cracked the door only slightly. The 
“shouldn’t characterize the 
views of the Secretary of State,” Burns told 
reporters. But the Defense Department 
had already won the p.r. war. “We got 
rolled,” said a State Department official. 

Chile became the test case for opening 
the arms pipeline to Latin America. Chile’s 
military, which takes a 10% cut of revenues 
from the country’s copper exports, had the 
cash to buy 24 new jets. Washington had to 


Pentagon 
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| act fast if it wanted to be among the eager 
foreign bidders, Chilean President Eduar- 
do Frei warned Clinton during a February 
visit. The Chilean military wanted detailed 
specifications on the F-16 and F/A-18 by 
the end of March. 

House Speaker Newt Gingrich and 
Representative Lee Hamilton, the ranking 
Democrat on the House International Re- 
lations Committee, next weighed in with 
letters to Clinton urging him to end the re- 
strictions. Gingrich’s 1996 campaign had 
received $27,000 in pAc money from the 
F-16's and F/A-18’s manufacturers. Hamil- 
ton’s campaign had received 
$18,500. On March 10, aero- 
space executives met with a 
Gore aide and _ presidential 
counselor Thomas (“Mack”) 
McLarty, who is Clinton’s spe- 
cial envoy on Latin American 

: trade issues. Chile, the execu- 
tives warned, would probably 
take delivery on new jets by 
2000, an election when 
Gore could ill afford to see jobs 
lost in California, Florida, Texas 
and Ohio, where the Falcon and 
Hornet are built. 

Bill Cohen, who as a Maine 
Senator received $10,100 from 
the jet manufacturers’ pacs, had 
signed the letter to Christopher 
demanding an end to the restric- 
tions. Now he lobbied the White 
House to send Chile the F-16 
and F/A-18 specifications before 
March 31, warning that the 
Americans would be left out of 
the bidding if they missed the 
deadline 

Albright had misgivings. The 
Chileans weren’t serious about 
their deadline, she argued. They 
would wait 

space companies began peddling their 

wares, the Administration needed to decide 
whether it wanted to change its Latin 

American arms policy. But by now the 

arms lobby was too formidable. Clinton 


year, 


First, before aero- 


sided with Cohen, insisting that the green 
light to send jet specifications didn’t neces- 
sarily mean the Administration would later 
approve their sale. But in the past, sales li- 
censes have almost always followed if an 
American company won a bid overseas. 
“We have a different situation now than we 
did in the late ’70s,” says White House 
spokesman David Johnson. “We've got a 
region that has undergone a substantial 
transformation.” Yet some things, like the 
lure of expensive new weapons, never 
seem to change. —With reporting by 
Jane Knight/Caracas, Elizabeth Love/Santiago 
and Rudolf ten Hoedt/Quito 
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The conventional wisdom is that climate change will be gradual and moderate. 





By EUGENE LINDEN MCMURDO SOUND 





HROUGH BLIND PHYSICS, THE ANT- 
arctic can confer on a dead seal 
the splendor of an Arthurian bur- 
ial rite. A corpse will become fro- 
zen beneath some floating ice, 
then rise slowly to the top as 
ice forms below and evaporates 
above. Once on the surface, the body insu- 
lates the underlying ice from the sun, caus- 
ing it to form a pedestal as the surrounding 
ice recedes. Eventually, the ice breaks up, 
and the seal, mummified by the dry, cold 





climate, drifts out to sea. As layers of warm 





and cold air bend light and play tricks on 
the eye, it can appear that the seal is stand- 
ing as it sails off toward its Avalon. 
Antarctica also plays tricks with time 
and space. The vast, treeless continent 
conveys the awesome inertia of a place 
where motion is noticeable only on a geo- 
logical time scale, as though the extreme 
cold flowing out from the polar plateau has 
slowed the pulse of life itself. On the ice 
sheets, ice streams 50 miles wide—glaciers 
within a glacier, in effect—look like frozen 
rapids when seen from space. Only if time- 
lapse photography could collapse many 
hundreds of years would the continent 


y 


look alive as the ice flowed and cracked, re- 
distributing its mass according to the laws 
governing gravity and friction. 

Entombed in the Antarctic are memo- 
ries of ice ages, of volcanic eruptions, of 
epochal changes in winds and rains. These 
memories are encrypted in dust particles, 
rare molecules and the properties of the ice 
itself. The tales they contain of thousands of 
years of climate changes provide intima- 
tions, and warnings, of our fate. That is why 
people like glaciologist Kendrick Taylor of 
Nevada’s Desert Research Institute are 
drawn here. By drilling to the base of the 
ice sheet and extracting a 3,300-ft.-long se- 
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But what if it is sudden and extreme? A frozen wilderness may hold the answer 


ries of ice cores, he hopes to answer new 
and urgent questions about the nature of 
global climate change. 

The poet Robert Frost asked whether 
the world would end in fire or ice. Four 
years ago, Taylor and other geophysicists 
found evidence that the answer may be 
both. The message, extracted from an ice 
core taken in Greenland, at the opposite 
end of the earth, was that climate can 
change dramatically over short periods of 
time. Roughly 11,500 years ago, Greenland 
suddenly chilled, and then 1,500 years 
later, it suddenly warmed. The speed of the 
last change—an 18° warming in some places 


in as little as three years—was fast enough, 
a meteorologist wryly commented, to cap 
ture the attention of politicians. To put a 
change of this magnitude in perspective, a 
mere 2° drop in global temperatures during 
the 13th century started the “Little Ice Age’ 
that wiped out the Vikings’ Greenland 
colony, spurred glaciers to crush villages 
in Europe and contributed to periodic 
episodes of starvation and mass migration 
A “flickering 
dubbed by Taylor 
would be a biblical disaster in today’s 
crowded Droughts, heat 
floods and plagues of pests would play hay 


climate” (as it was 


and his colleagues) 


world waves 


oc with crops, and rapid sea-level rise 
would inundate cities and destroy rich 
agricultural lands. “The Greenland finding 
was like a loud noise in the dark,” says Tay- 
lor. Now he and dozens of other scientists 
have moved their search to Antarctica in an 
effort to follow up on this finding. 
Scientists have assumed that any 
change caused by humans would occur 
over many decades. They are no longer so 
sure. As climatologist Peter deMenocal put 
it, “When I began my Ph.D. in 1986, the 
conventional wisdom was that it took 1,000 
years to end an ice age; in’9] that figure was 
lowered to 100 years, and then just two 
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years later, Richard Alley at Penn State 
published a paper about climate changing 
in two to five years.” 

If climate change brings about a large 
rise in sea level, the principal immediate 
cause will be the collapse of the West 
Antarctic ice sheet. wats is the world’s last 
remaining marine ice sheet (meaning that 
it sits on the ocean floor rather than floats). 
It is so big that volcanic eruptions at its 
bottom only rarely cause a dimple on its 
surface. Marine ice sheets persist only as 
long as they have enough mass to squeeze 
out underlying seawater, which makes 
them inherently unstable. Should this ice 
sheet collapse or float free, as other ma- 
rine ice sheets have done, global sea level 
would rise nearly 20 ft., which would inun- 
date most of Florida and hundreds of low- 
lying cities from Jakarta to London. 

This process may already have started. 
Ted Scambos, an analyst at the National 
Snow and Ice Center in Boulder, Colorado, 
looks at a satellite image and says, “I see an 
ice sheet in the process of collapse.” But 
before anyone rushes to sell off property in 
Florida, he hastens to add that there are 
still too many unknowns and that any 
change could take thousands of years. 

Also vulnerable is the floating apron of 
sea ice that surrounds Antarctica. During 
the winter, this apron effectively doubles 
the continent’s size, then in summer it 
shrinks 80%. The interaction of deep 
ocean currents and sea ice is crucial to 
the vast “conveyor belt” that redistributes 
the sun’s heat around the globe. For all its 
importance, however, it is on average less 
than 2 ft. thick, and its stability depends on 
a precarious balance of factors ranging 
from air temperature to the salinity and 
temperature of the water. 

Some change in Antarctic climate is 
already noticeable. It seems to be snowing 
more often at the South Pole, an area re 
mote from any obvious sources of ad- 
ditional moisture. In the continent's Dry 
Valleys region, the lake ice seems to be 
thinning. It actually rained briefly at the 
American base in McMurdo Sound this 
year. The Wordie Ice Shelf on the Antare- 
tic peninsula has all but collapsed, signal 
ing a retreat of the northern limit of per- 
manent ice on the continent. And in the 
1970s a portion of the sea-ice apron as big 
as California disappeared for three years. 

Do these changes fall within the nor- 
mal ebb and flow of climate variation on 
the continent? Or, in concert with other 
changes afoot around the world—the re- 
treat of glaciers in Europe and North 
America, the increasing range of cold- 
intolerant plants and insects, the increase 
in extreme weather events—do they sig- 
nal that human tampering with the at- 


mosphere is affecting the global climate? 
Taylor and his colleagues will help an- 
swer the specific questions about the his- 
tory of the West Antarctic sheet when the 
deep drills pull up cores from its bottom next 
fall. His efforts are a form of retrodicting— 
using the present to understand the past, 
and in turn to predict the future. At a site 
called Siple Dome, Taylor's team has dug a 
pit so that his colleague Christopher Shuman 
can study the layering pattern caused by ac- 
cumulation, melting and recrystallization. 


HE PIT IS COVERED WITH PLYWOOD 
to block out the blinding summer 
sunlight, and it is artfully backlit 
by diffused light from another 
pit. The 7-ft. layer of firn (the 
name given to compressed snow 
before it becomes ice) looks like a 
Japanese screen, a blue-white background 
marked by horizontal darker bands. Shu- 
man points out a lens of ice in the wall that 
memorializes a big melting in the summer 
of 1990. By matching isotopes taken from 
various points in this wall with satellite 
records of microwave radiation, Shuman 
can determine the timing of snow accu- 
mulation. In a nearby canvas building, Jef- 
frey Severinghaus, another veteran of the 
Greenland expedition, is studying the ways 
in which temperature changes affect the 
separation of isotopes, in an effort to deter- 
mine how changes in CO, and methane 
are related to climate changes in the past. 

All this takes time. The drilling crew 
can bore into the ice sheet for only 40 days 
a year. The deeper ice-core samples are 
under such great pressure that they tend to 
shatter if not handled carefully when 
brought to the surface. Taylor’s team has 
dug a giant trench where the cores will be 
stored for a year at -10° F before they are 
transported to Colorado for analysis. 

Before Taylor determines whether 
wals collapsed in the past, scientists hope 
to have answers to other key issues: 1) what 
triggers collapse, 2) how long it takes, and 
3) whether the ice sheet is now getting 
bigger or smaller. Though ice seems rigid, 
in great masses it behaves like a very slow- 
moving liquid. Once a sheet gets more than 
1,300 ft. thick, notes Charles Raymond of 
the University of Washington, the stresses 
of its weight tend to force it to spread ra- 
pidly. Since wats can be more than 14,000 
ft. at its thickest, ice is continually moving 
from its interior toward its edges. 

As long as accumulation at the center 
offsets the amount of ice lost through sub- 
limation (as ice turns directly into vapor) or 
the calving of icebergs, the great ice sheet 
remains stable. If it begins shedding ice 
rapidly, however, the sheet gets lighter, al- 
lowing warm seawater to intrude under- 
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PUSHED INTO THE SEA 
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Antarctica continually sheds accumulating ice as glaciers calve bergs—some 
as big as Rhode Island. Icebergs can wander the ocean for years 











COLD DESERT PROBING THE PAST 


Wind patterns have kept the Dry Ice drills bring up cores that _ 
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neath, further speeding the flow of ice to 
the edges. At some point—no one knows 
when—the whole sheet begins to come 
apart. That is when sea level around the 
world would climb rapidly. 

Robert Bindschadler, a NASA geophysi- 
cist, has been investigating the behavior of 
the ice streams. His hypothesis is that the 
ice streams are in the process of surging, 
which involves the rapid transport of ice 
from the interior toward the Ross Ice Shelf. 
If so, then wats is in the process of collapse. 
While this sounds dramatic, Bindschadler 
suspects wals has been collapsing for thou- 
sands of years, and final collapse may not 
occur for a couple of thousand more. On 
the other hand, Bindschadler cheerfully 
acknowledges, there is no guarantee that 
the collapse of wals will continue to be or- 
derly and predictable. 


UNHOMIMYM NAY 


VEN TODAY THERE IS INDIRECT EV- 
idence that wals may be shrink- 
ing. Global sea level has recently 
been rising about .08 in. a year. 
Scientists can account for about 
44% of that rise through ther- 
mal expansion of the oceans as 
they slowly warm and through the melt- 
ing of mid-latitude glaciers, like the one in 
Switzerland that exposed the 5,000-year- 
old “Ice Man.” Stan Jacobs of Columbia 
University’s Lamont-Doherty Earth Obser- 
vatory suspects that the missing component 
of sea-level rise comes from Antarctica. 
Some scientists see ways in which 
collapse could suddenly speed up. A pulse 
of warming that began 10,000 years ago has 
See = § been moving down through the ice sheets 
CH = atthe rate of about 1 ft. a year. Warmer ice 
Ter” ae deforms more easily and moves more 
ae ; quickly, and some speculate that this heat, 
~~ _asit moves to the bottom of the sheet, could 
set off a rapid collapse. 
In the near term, a more likely cause of 
rapid climate change might be a disruption 
of the Antarctic’s apron of sea ice. The 
earth’s weather is partly controlled by a 
Mobius strip-like system of a deep, cold 
ocean current linked to a warmer, shallow- 
er current. The amount of water moving 
through this system is equivalent to 100 
Amazon rivers, and it is responsible for re- 
distributing more than 30% of the heat that 
the earth receives from the sun. The cur- 
rents essentially take heat from the sun at 
the equator and over a long, slow cycle of 
1,500 years redistribute it to the poles. 
According to Lamont’s Arnold Gordon, 
who first described this system, the heat ar- 
rives in Antarctica in the form of water that 
comes in under the sea ice at about 34° F, 
gives up its meager heat as it rises, and then 
sinks and begins its journey to the opposite 
end of the world. 











ENVIRONMENT 


The stability of the system depends on 
the temperature and salinity of the layers 
of water under the ice. As long as there is a 
buoyant layer of relatively fresh water, ice 
will continue to form. As ice thickens, how- 
ever, salts become concentrated in the un- 
derlying water to the point at which the up- 
per layer of water is as dense as the warmer 
layer below. When this happens, accord- 
ing to Lamont’s Douglas Martinson, warm 
and cold waters begin to mix, which in turn 
release to the surface the heat formerly 
trapped in the current. This heat melts the 
ice, forming an opening called a polynya. 

This melting is what caused the Cali- 
fornia-size gap in the apron during the 
early 1970s. Probes showed warm and cold 
waters had mixed all the way down to 
depths of 9,000 ft. With nothing to block 
the release of warmth from this enormous 
column of water, vast amounts of heat vent- 
ed through the ocean surface. While it was 
open, the gap is suspected to have brought 
about an increase in precipitation and a rise 
in temperatures up to 1,000 miles away. 

Is the apron of sea ice currently shrink- 
ing? Martinson says an interpretation of 
satellite data reveals no significant trend, 
but he adds that detailed analysis shows 
tremendous variability around Antarctica. 
Anecdotal evidence suggests that these 
changes can have profound effects. 

Since 1968, Gerald Kooyman of the Uni- 
versity of California at San Diego has stud- 
ied emperor penguins, beguiling flightless 
birds that are dependent on Antarctic sea 
ice. The penguins need 255 days of sea ice 
in order to complete the cycle from egg lay- 
ing to the stage when fledglings are hardy 
enough to begin their wanderings through 
the southern ocean. Typically, the young 
birds jump into the water only two weeks or 
so before the ice breaks up. This year, says 
Kooyman, the ice near Franklin Island 
broke up in mid-December, two weeks be- 
fore the fledglings were ready to embark, 
probably dooming the juveniles to an early 
death. The story is a reminder of the thin 
margins that sustain life, even for creatures 
as durable as the emperor penguin, which 
has thrived for millions of years in the 
harshest climate on earth. 

The climate record shows that the 
whole 8,000-year span of human civiliza- 
tion, from the dawn of cities to space flight, 
has taken place during a period of extraor- 
dinary warmth and stability. The past 150 
years, which have seen the industrial and 
information ages, have been even more re- 
markably clement. The experience has left 
humanity with the notion that climate is 
warm and stable. But those who look at the 
past know different. “Climate is an angry 
beast,” says Lamont’s Wallace Broeker, 
“and we are poking it with sticks.” a 
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The company is unleashing 16 new cars in an 
effort to boost sales. Shorn of subsidiaries and 
out of excuses, it has no other choice 


By WILLIAM A. MCWHIRTER DETROIT 


FTER A CALAMITOUS DECADE OF 
billion-dollar losses and misdi- 
rected diversification, General 
Motors Corp. is attempting to 
reinvent the wheel. In the 
1920s, its chairman and cre- 
ator, Alfred P. Sloan, decreed, 
“General Motors will be known 
for building cars for every purse and pur- 
pose.” As part of a stunning, perhaps even 
desperate, act of corporate rebirth, GM is 
spending a suitably giant-size $6 billion 
this year to launch a fleet of 16 new vehi- 
cles. The goal is to occupy rediscovered 
market niches, and begin the next 


decade’s equally awesome mission—re- 


BUMPY RIDE 


Number of GM cars and trucks 
sold in North America, in millions 


claiming its lost auto- 
motive empire. 

This year Mr. Sloan 
would have been pleased. 
From Chevrolet there is 
the powerful silhouette 
of the first Cor- 
vette in 13 years and the 
return of the once pop- 
ular Malibu family 
sedan with both head- 
room and horsepower 
to spare. From Olds- 
mobile there is the In- 
trigue, a new 
plate for an elegantly 
tailored four-door sedan 
that, its chief designer 


new 


name- 








says, “looks like a car dressed in a Chanel 
suit.” From Pontiac, there is a two-tone 
macho minivan for suburbanites who still 
lust for the fast lane. From Saturn, the 
EV1, a noiseless, all-aluminum electric 
vehicle. From Cadillac, Catera, GM's first 
Euro-American entry, designed to take 
on such young luxury imports as the 
BMW-3s and Lexus ES300. 

Having sold or put up for sale such 
subsidiaries as Electronic Data Systems, 
Hughes Aerospace and a part of its Delphi 
parts division, GM is betting its future sole- 
ly on its ability to sell automobiles at reason- 
able profit, something it has not done in 
North America since Cadillacs had fins. Says 
Rick Wagoner, president of GM’s North 
American operations: “It’s a watershed year 
for us to show that we 
can do great products. 
It’s the freshman class 
of a new generation.” 

To which a genera- 
tion of GM investors, 
analysts and observers 
might say, “Again?” 
GM has had more turn- 
arounds than a buck pri- 


them leading nowhere. 
In the swift and ravag- 
ing decline of a single 
decade, GM’s car sales 
dropped off by nearly 
2 million vehicles, or 


vate on guard duty, all of | 
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40% of its 1985 volume, | 





a loss that was only partly cushioned by a 
21% rise in truck sales. Management made 
poor, even inexplicable, choices. For in- 
stance, in 1983 the company suspended 
production of the Chevrolet Malibu, the 
country’s favorite family car and one of its 
all-time best sellers, totaling more than 6.5 
million cars in a 20-year run. A year later, 
Ford claimed that turf with the Taurus. In 





Trying to retake the minivan market 


; ; 
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A sporty image that needs a sales boost 





A Euro-American challenge to Lexus 





GM chairman Jack Smith 

has been smashing old 

fiefdoms and giving more 
7 clout to marketing teams 


the next 10 years, Chevrolet and Pontiac 
sales slid 37%, Cadillac’s 42%, Buick’s 
49%. Oldsmobile’s crashed 71%. The com- 
pany lost a total of $30 billion from 1990 
through 1992, a cash drain that amount- 
ed to nearly $50 million for every work- 
ing day every year for three years, before 
the GM board finally staged the 1992 
coup that installed the present manage- 


ment team under chairman Jack Smith. 

GM senior executives now openly ad- 
mit what was stonewalled at the time, that 
the giant company’s steady roll toward the 
precipice finally came to a halt only a few 
feet from the edge. 
ry Pearce, then GM's general counsel: “We 


says Vice chairman Har 


came perilously close to declaring Chapter 
11 bankruptcy. We were almost too far down 
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the hill. The first act was simply to survive.” 
GM survived until this year by giving 
away the store—lightly restyling and upd 
ing its 12- and 15-year-old workhorses such 
as Buick Centurys and Chevrolet Corsicas 
and underpricing the competition. The 
company also went on a brutal cost-cutting 
crusade throughout its production system, 
beating up suppliers for price rebates and 
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HOW THE PROS RATE GM 


AN GM HOLD OFF THE COMPETI- 
tion and win back customers? 
TIME asked leading automobile 
writers to assess the overall im- 





provement and general level of competitiveness of new GM 
‘cars. Prices listed are for basic models. On TiME’s panel were: David 


E. Davis Jr, editor-publication director, Automobile magazine; Ken 
Zino, Detroit editor, Road & Track magazine; Jim Mateja, automo- 


tive columnist, Chicago Tribune; Jack Keebler, Detroit editor, Motor 
Trend magazine and John McElroy, editorial director, Automotive 


t 


consolidating 27 separate purchasing or- 
ganizations into one worldwide group that 
“commonized” such once disparate auto 
components as braking, air-conditioning 
and radio systems. Under the new pur- 
chasing program, for example, instead of 
buying 123 different steering columns, 
GM will stock 50. The company can still 
produce totally different cars. For in- 
stance, by using styling feats, suspension 
adjustments and electronic legerdemain, 
GM can produce a crouched and hun- 
kered-down Pontiac Grand Prix or a Buick 
Century, which is a model of civic probity, 
from the same platforms. 

The wave of new vehicles this year re- 
flects the company’s efforts to reposition or 
reclaim many of GM’s 49 car and truck 
brands by updating Sloan’s book of mar- 
keting. Sloan demanded distinctly differ- 
ent styles for almost every demographic 
position and taste, a strategy that eventual- 
ly gave way to identical cars bearing dif- 
ferent nameplates. But segmentation is 
back in vogue, and for GM that means re- 
emphasizing traditional middle-Ameri- 
can, mainstream strengths at Chevrolet 
while almost totally overhauling the cus- 
tomer base and appeal at Oldsmobile. Im- 
age makers at Olds are seeking to shed 
the stodgy, budget-priced profile that ap- 
pealed to older buyers (the average age of 
its Ciera sedan buyers crested at a silvery 
68—it was your father’s Oldsmobile) into 
one that is being meticulously groomed 
and patterned to attract upscale, younger 
import buyers. 

Here’s how North American boss Wag- 
oner explains it: “The sun’s coming up on 
Oldsmobile, but we still have a couple of 
hours to go before first daylight. Chevrolet 
needs to get its [sales] volume base back. 
Pontiac is our sports segment, but the chal- 
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| Industries magazine. Here are their grades, awarded by consensus: 


CHEVROLET MALIBU 


Price: $15,470. Back in the fami- 
ly-sedan fight after a 14-year ab- 
sence. A truly American automo- 
bile for buyers in the heart of the 
midsize-car market. Improvement: 
B+. Competitiveness: C. “It’s bet- 
ter than the old car but there are a 
lot of really good cars in this 
class,” says Zino of Road & Track. 


lenge is to take that image and convert it 
into more volume units. Oldsmobile needs 
to reposition itself to sophisticated, refined 
midsize-car buyers who will be new pur- 
chasers to GM. Buick’s great focus will re- 
main on premium American road cars, but 
it needs to recapture that traditional ele- 
ment from a younger customer base. Cadil- 
lac really needs to make its breakthrough as 
a global player. Saturn’s image is just per- 
fect. All they need to do is execute product 
growth.” Whew! Interpretation: GM needs 
to sell a ton of cars. 

The management teams in charge of 
each of GM's brands are being granted al- 
most unheard-of powers of autonomy and 
responsibility, making marketing and bud- 
get choices that are unprecedented within 
GM. These zealots insist that only by fo- 
cusing relentlessly on customer needs (as 
opposed to production requirements, say) 
can GM avoid the mistakes of the past. 














CORVETTE 

Price: $38,060. First new ‘Vette in 
13 years. A big boy’s toy that First 
Wives’ Club 'Vettettes may co-opt. 
In GM-speak, “The American cul- 
tural symbol of achievement for ex- 
pressive individuals.” Goes like hell 
too. Improvement: A. Competitive- 
ness: A. “An almost perfect car,” 
says Automobile’s Davis. 





CADILLAC CATERA 


Price: $29,995. A joint venture 
with Opel, GM’s German company, 
aimed at the lower-price luxury 
segment where GM has not previ- 
ously had a serious entry against 
other imports. Improvement: A. 
Competitiveness: B+. Says Road & 
Track’s Zino: “It’s a perfectly nice 
car. What it isn’t is sensational.” 


Witness, for example, the fate of a re- 
cent advertising creation, a wacky, Day- 
Glo pink duck, an escapee from the Cadil- 
lac crest, that has been playing a lead 
cartoon role in ads for the "97 Catera. The 

| “Caddy that zigs” is aimed at younger, en- 
try-level luxury buyers in their 30s and 40s, 
almost a generation behind most tradition- 
al Cadillac owners. The duck may enter- 
tain such prospects, but it also infuriated 
many Cadillac loyalists and even some of 
GM'°s top brass. In the past, the duck and 
the campaign (as well as whoever was in 
charge) might have ended up as so much 
corporate paté. But this time Catera’s 
brand manager, Dave Nottoli, 40, held his 
ground. The duck stays. Says Nottoli: “He's 
just a little bit different, with a different 
mission, a different take on life. His dad 
wanted him to go to law school, but he 
wanted to become a jazz singer instead. 
| He's a bit of a challenge for all of us, but re- 
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OLDSMOBILE INTRIGUE 


True to its name, Intrigue has no 
launch date or price. But there’s no 
mystery in Intrigue’s mission: to 
win conquests among fortysome- 
thing import buyers. Styled after 
Olds’ pacesetting, front-wheel-drive 
V-8 Aurora. Improvement: B+. Com- 
petitiveness: B. Yet, says the Tri- 
bune’s Mateja: “It looks a tad old.” 





CHEVROLET VENTURE 


Price: $19,925. GM designers 
call it an easy-to-use minivan. The 
Venture will also serve as an ex- 
port product. Improvement: B+. 
Competitiveness: B. “It’s very 
pricey,” says Automotive Industries’ 
McElroy. “It’s a good van, but it 
has nothing on the Chrysler vans 
in terms of styling.” 


ally he just wants to be a problem solver. 
He may not be a hit with every 75-year- 
old DeVille buyer, but that’s O.K.” 

Hey, Dave, whatever happened to gear 
ratios? This new GM-speak can strike out- 
siders as numbingly programmatic. At GM’s 
technical and design center in Warren, 
Michigan, for example, the walls are a mar- 
ketspeak mural of arrows, block charts, one- 
word product descriptions and macro boxes 
of jargon like “needs target,” “needs profile,” 
“benefit focus” and “reason for being.” Go in- 
side GM’s design studios, and its artists work 
under Brave New World banners exhorting 
them to remember what their 2000-era cars 
and trucks are supposed to represent. Flying 
above one such future vehicle is its own set 
of May Day credos: BOLD! PURPOSEFUL! 
ATHLETIC! PERSONAL! SPORT SEDAN PERFOR- 
MANCE WITH INTERIOR VERSATILITY TO HAUL 
THEIR “STUFF” TO COMPLEMENT THEIR AC- 
TIVE LIFE-STYLES. Yet GM's new dots, arrows 


BUICK PARK AVENUE 


Price: $29,955. Land cruiser 
loved by traditional GM buyers. Im- 
provement: B. Competitiveness: 
C+. Says the Trib’s Mateja: “A big, 
roomy, comfortable car. If | had to 
drive 400 miles after work and had 
my choice between a Mustang and 
the Park Avenue, it would be no 
problem. Park Avenue.” 


terference anymore, but it’s still an insidi- 
ous disease where the infrastructure eats 
up too much of your time. GM is still not 
fun. The game is so complex, the rules are 


| so voluminous and the scoring system is so 


tough and incomprehensible that internal- 
ly, half the time you don’t know if you're 


| winning or losing. GM sometimes seems 
: like a very complex watch that has 10 zil- 
; lion pieces to it, but they still haven't got 
, it tuned so that it tells time” 


Chairman Smith, 59, is well aware that 


| the revolution is far from over and that re- 
; actionaries are still in place. Says he: “We 
| are different from almost every company 
| because of where we came from. We were 
| formed from a huge number of acquisi- 
| tions that were run separately by powerful 
| people running separate operations. We're 
; still living with that history. That’s why we 





PONTIAC GRAND PRIX 


Price: $18,769. GM's hottest midsize combines racy looks and family- 
friendly gadgetry. Improvement: B+. Competitiveness: B+. “Great fun. 
It’s a car that’s designed to be sold on a 30-minute test drive, but my im- 
pression is there is more sizzle than steak,” says Automobile’s Davis. 


and product teams have also begun to elim- 
inate the rule of its autocrats, who could fa- 
mously terrify designers and redesign a car 
by one simple strut around a new product. 
Says vice president Phil Guarascio, director 
of GM’s advertising: “We're no longer rely- 
ing on anyone’s golden gut.” 

Without exception, a corporate cultur- 
al revolution of this scale is not won with- 
out a vicious fight, and GM is still chock full 
of gearheads who are torqued off at Smith 
for abandoning them to folks who wouldn't 
know which end of a wrench to hold. And 
GM's bureaucracy, as thick as any compa- 
ny’s, can still downshift a project to neutral 


| at the drop of a meeting. One high-level ex- 


ecutive says the parade of meetings leaves 
him only 30 hours a month to work on new 
products and sales. “Things are 100% bet- 
ter than they were,” he complains, “but it’s 
still so tough and painfully slow to get any- 
thing done. It’s not a problem of overt in- 
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also need to learn how to run in common, 
together, with one another.” 

Smith has chosen a modest position 
for himself in pushing through such radi- 
cal changes. His public image has been 
that of a recluse, so much so that he was 
initially known around Detroit as the 
“stealth chairman.” His accessories in- 
clude a gentle, twinkling sense of humor 
and a soft-spoken, parishioner’s sense of 
manners that is rare in this ego-driven in- 
dustry. Instead of raw power and corpo- 
rate perquisites, Smith is all about strate- 
gy and execution, and the cohesiveness it 
can produce even at large companies. 

And GM needs a victory soon. Before 
the introduction of this year’s class of prod- 
ucts, its U.S. market share slipped again to 
another postwar low, barely more than 
30%; earnings amounted to a meager 1% of 
sales in North America, far below what 
senior executives accept as the 5% earning 
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levels needed to survive another recession- 
ary downturn. Only 4 of 30 car brands—all 
newly restyled Chevrolets—managed to in- 
crease sales last year over 1994, Admits 
Smith: “You stop the new-product pro- 
grams, and by the time you put them up 
again, the world has changed. We're just 
catching up now.” 

The new models this year are neither 
the best nor the most beautiful products in 
a crowded marketplace, even though they 
represent a vast improvement over their 
GM predecessors. Maryann Keller, an au- 
tomotive analyst with Furman Selz, notes 
critically that “GM should have launched 
these products a year and a half ago. With 
so many cars, they still end up appealing to 
the same shoppers. Camry and Accord re- 
ally cut across the market and send a very 
clear and strong message with every dollar 
they [the Japanese] spend.” Although GM is 
laying out more than $1 billion advertising 
the ’97 models in its heaviest marketing 
blitz in nearly a decade, the new cars are 
up against equally new models from 
Japanese competitors, more aggressively 
priced with the help of a stronger yen. 
Rebates and incentives are reaching their 
highest levels in years. 

Despite those obstacles, some of the 
early returns for GM’s new products are 
encouraging. Olds forecasts a 10% rise in 
market share—the first in more than a dec- 
ade—with a dramatic change in its type of 
customer. For the first time since the early 
1980s, the average age of Oldsmobile buy- 
ers will dip below 50, with a household in- 
come up 50%, to $60,000. Cadillac is also 
expecting a 10% sales increase, with a lot of 
help from its zigging duck. Across its car 
and truck lines, GM expects to regain as 
much as two percentage points in market 
share, worth $6 billion in sales. 

Nevertheless, GM’s $6 billion invest- 
ment simply pays the price of admission 
back into the car wars. Now the company 
has to persuade the customers it has so 
carefully targeted to change their recent 
behavior and buy GM. Getting your cus- 
tomers back is the hardest task in retail. 
Sounding like a true car guy with some of 
that old-time sales religion, Chevrolet gen- 
eral manager John Middlebrook lays on the 
challenge: “We have people who swore 
they were never going to buy another 
Chevrolet or any GM product. It’s time to 
bring them back into the fold. We need to 
launch these products, put them out there 
and let the customer decide. This is put-up 
or shut-up time.” Fighting words, Mr. Mid- 
dlebrook. But as Alfred Sloan might also 
urge on his new generation at Pontiac, 
Buick, Cadillac and Chevy: There is still 
much to do, and little time left. | —With 
reporting by Joseph R. Szczesny/Detroit 
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MONEY IN MOTION 


Daniel Kadlec 


Yes, Mr. Greenspan, Sir 


Ignore the Fed chairman at your peril 



























.K., WRITE THIS DOWN AND POST IT ON THE REFRIGERATOR: THE NEXT TIME 

Alan Greenspan says “duck,” I will duck. And I will be plain tickled that 

he didn’t say “quack,” because if he had, I'd jump in a puddle and do that 

too. Greenspan is the powerful chairman of the Federal Reserve, the na- 
tion’s central bank, but until recently he was looking like the Rodney Danger- 
field of the bull market. Three times in three months he implored investors to 
rethink their love affair with stocks, starting with his “irrational exuberance” 
speech in December. Yet stock prices danced defiantly higher atop torrents of 
cash flowing into mutual funds. 

Now Greenspan is getting more respect than an IRs auditor. But you have to 
wonder why it took an interest-rate jolt and what is developing into the worst 
stock-market plunge in seven years for his misgivings to register. This is a hor- 
rible replay of 1994. You may not remember, but don’t feel bad because nobody 
was listening then when Greenspan expressed similar concerns and, surprise, 
jacked interest rates higher. The market tanked, pronto. Greenspan doesn’t 
control the markets, for sure. But his is the 
hand closest to the interest-rate lever, which 
gives him an awful lot of influence. “He 
Sed took the gun out and laid it on the 

y table,” says John Manley, an analyst 
at Smith Barney. “He must think 

we're thick as bricks.” 

Well, now even that den- 
sity has been penetrated. The 
Dow Jones industrial aver- 

age fell a pulse-quickening 
608 points (8.6%) at its 
low, after peaking at 7085 
on March 11. And that 
doesn’t come close to de- 
scribing the anguish out 
there. Technology stocks are 
in a full-fledged bear mar- 
ket. They peaked last sum- 
mer, and a whole batch of 
them are down 60% or more, 
including such one-time darlings as 
Intuit and lomega. Merrill Lynch reports that 47% of all stocks selling over $5 
have fallen at least 20%. The worst is over, you think? That’s way too optimistic 
for me. Manley studied the past five bear markets, defined as a drop of at least 
20% in the Standard & Poor's 500. In each case, the day the S&P started down- 
ward, the average stock (Smith Barney monitors 4,500 of them) had already fall- 
en 19%. About like today, Look at popular stock funds like PBHG Growth and 
Twentieth Century Vista, down nearly 20% in the first quarter. When the guy 
buying stocks on his credit card gets this news, he'll start selling. 

If you’re running for cover, consider Treasury bonds, now yielding more than 
7%, or T-bond funds. “That’s an extraordinary giveaway with inflation below 2%,” 
says Charles Clough, chief strategist at Merrill Lynch. Commercial real estate in- 
vestment trusts (REITs), with their 6%-plus yields and healthy underpinnings of 
rising rents and still reasonable property values, are a good option. So are foreign 
stock markets, including that of battered Japan, which has to turn up at some 
point. You could, of course, simply ride this thing out. But prices remain grossly 
inflated by most yardsticks, At best we are entering a long period of sub-10% 
annual average stock gains—as, ahem, Mr. Greenspan has been suggesting. 
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Daniel Kadlec is Time's Wall Street columnist. Reach him at kadlec@time.com 
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“SPORANOX 


MY TOENAIL FUNGUS!” 


ASK YOUR DOCTOR FOR SPORANOX. 
SPORANOX has been proven successful in kicking nail fungus. 


1-800-595-NAILS ext. 255 


AND GET YOUR FREE SPORANOX “KICK-IT KIT.” 
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A Tube for Tomorrow 


The FCC clears the way for high-definition digital 
TV's long-delayed debut. Is this a good thing? 


By MICHAEL KRANTZ 





VERY NATION GETS THE TV IT DE- 

serves. And 1990s America, a land re- 

plete with both couch potatoes and 

high-tech capitalists, surely deserves 
high-definition television (HDTV), the digi- 
tal TV signal whose aesthetic pleasures and 
economic efficiencies will transform the 
shows we watch and the boxes we watch 
them on. Last week the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission voted to give broad- 
casters free channels on which to broad- 
cast digital versions of their current 
programs. A few questions about the future 
of the boob tube: 


Q: What's so great about digital TV? 
A. Pretty much everything. Digital signals’ 
startling improvements in visual detail and 
color produce a picture that looks almost 
3-D compared to analog. For program- 
ming suited to a wide screen—movies and 
sports in particular—the leap from analog 
to digital could well be as striking as that 
from black and white to color. 

For broadcasters, meanwhile, digital 


TV promises vast new revenue streams, of 


which high-quality HDTV is only the most 
obvious. There will be room on the new, 
highly efficient digital channels to offer 
pay-per-view, paging, home shopping and 
even data traffic from the Internet 


Q: If it’s such a gold mine, why did the 
FCC give broadcasters, at least for now, 
free access to the digital spectrum? 

A. Depending on whom you ask, the an- 
swer is either 1) because broadcasters 
have had Washington in their hip pocket 
for decades, or 2) because the start-up 
costs are going to be dramatic. Both are 
partly true. The rcc has long doled out 
airwave space gratis, and the networks, 
especially, have got rich as a result. But 
broadcasters will have to spend the next 
decade sending out pricey digital versions 
of their programs alongside the original 
ones while the audience for digital TV 
slowly builds. After nine years, the broad- 
casters are to return their old analog spec- 
trum for auction by the government. 


Q. Speaking of the audience, what does 
digital TV mean for subscribers to cable 
and direct-broadcast satellite? 


A. Well, neither cable nor DBs yet possess- 





A. Both. A computer processes digital in- 


es digital capability, so when HDTV is of- 
fered two years from now, those slacker 
30% of U.S. households that still get only 
over-the-air, rabbit-ears TV will, ironically, 
end up ahead of the technology curve. 

But cable and pps can’t ignore the digi- | 
tal future. So they'll probably have to up- 
grade eventually to support digital traffic— 
although the additional bandwidth will cut | 





Sharpening TV's Image 


formation, so in theory a computer with 
the right antenna could pick up an HDTV 
signal. A television, on the other hand, is 
just a device for displaying video and 
sound. Once it’s geared to receive the new 
broadcasts, it is by definition a type of com- 
puter. And as such, it will also be capable of 
accepting commands from a viewer using a 
keyboard, a mouse or a joystick. This is 
what futurists call interactive television 
(1Tv). The promise of rrv is why this week’s 
National Association of Broadcasters con- 
vention in Las Vegas will teem with the 
likes of Compaq, Sun, Intel and Microsoft, 
showing off systems that piggyback “data 
broadcasting” onto digital TV signals. Sili- 
con Valley already rules your study; now 
the nerds are trying to take over your fam- 
ily room. 


ANALOG (conventional) TV Analog signals are 


delivered to the TV as a stream of constantly 
changing radio waves. The nearly square 
picture is represented in 480 horizontal lines 
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DIGITAL HDTV These signals come to the TV 


as electronic Os and 1s—computer language. 
The picture is rectangular, like the one in a 
movie theater; and it has up to 1,080 
lines of resolution, making it 

extremely sharp. The sound is also 

digital, which gives it CD quality. The 
signal can be compressed, allowing 
networks the option of sending out 

one or two high-definition programs 

or several lower-resolution 

programs, all in the same broadcast 
channel currently required to deliver 

a single analog program 


into the number of channels they can offer— 
while cable services like HBO retool to pro- 
duce digital shows. A few years hence, your 
local cable or satellite guy will start offering, 
alongside the usual 60 analog channels, a 
tier of scintillating HDTV programming, 
with brilliant color and sound ... 


Q. 0.K., O.K. When will HDTVs be avail- 


able, and how much will they cost? 
A. The first sets should arrive late next year, 


priced around $2,000. But like other elec- 
tronic products, they'll get cheaper quick- 
ly, while adding frills like multiplayer gam- 
ing and Web cruising. 


Q. So digital TV will turn my boob tube 
into a computer? Or is it vice versa? 
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Q. How long can I resist and keep my ana- 
log set? 

Q. The Fcc has set 2006 as the year broad- 
casters can stop delivering analog TV alto- 
gether, thus rendering obsolete an estimat- 
ed 240 million sets and forcing us all to buy 
digital TVs—or at least analog-to-digital 
converter boxes. 


Q. Will regular analog TV really disappear 
entirely by 20067 

A. Did LP records completely disappear 
when CDs came along? 


Q. Will the shows themselves get better 
when HDTV takes over? 
A. Dream on. There are certain things in 


| life that even computers cannot be expect- 
| ed to accomplish. a 
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Aiscimuudates four adults. And 
their capacity for fun. 





If driving a convertible is an expression of personal freedom, the Saab 900 SE Turbo Convertible speaks volumes. That's 
because it provides enough room for four full-size adults. It even has a folding rear seat for extra cargo space. And with a 
185-hp turbocharged engine, the 900 SE Convertible delivers liberal amounts of fun. Apparently 
Consumer Review agrees. They named it a “Top Ten Sports Car” for the second year in a row. © SAAB 


For more information about Saab, call 1-800-582-SAAB, Ext. 229. www.saabusa.com 


Amazonian 
Challenge 


Can the darling of Web 
retailers survive when 
the big boys move in? 
By MICHAEL KRANTZ 


T WAS ONE OF THOSE IDEAS THAT ARE SO 
inspired, you're amazed no one thought 

of it sooner. In July 1995 a Seattle-based 
start-up called Amazon.com Books 
launched a Website billed as “Earth's 
Biggest Bookstore,” a million-title database 
that let Internet users search for any in-print 
book written in English, then use their cred- 
it card to have selections mailed to them 
rhe brainchild of ex-Wall 
Streeter Jeff Bezos, 33, is widely consid- 
ered the hottest retail site in cyberspace. 


service 


Few book lovers would forgo entirely the 
joys of browsing an actual bookstore, but 
Amazon offers considerable pleasures of its 
own. The site is so fast and-responsive it al 


most feels alive; it's thrilling 


x to have every 
title in the language at your fingertips, and 
reader-produced reviews add a layer of 
egalitarian interactivity 
everyone from Business Week to the New 


Bill 


doesn't 


In the past year 


Yorker has sung Amazon's praises 
Gates buys books there 
even own the company (yet) 

In fact, the 
stituency that 


and he 
only relevant con 
Amazon hasn't yet 
conquered is Bezos’ ex-col 
leagues in lower Manhattan 
So two weeks ago he made 
his big initial-public-offer- 
ing play, announcing his in 
tent to sell 2.5 million shares 
of stock for $29 million 

Will Wall Street buy? New 
York’s 
have been snubbing Silicon Val- 
ley of late, a chill exemplified by 
Wired Ventures’ humiliating failure to 


big-money mandarins 


float its own 1P0 last summer. “The new 
issues market is not particularly strong right 
now, particularly for tech stocks,” says Stan- 
dard & Poor's analyst Robert Natale. “Ama- 
zon will be an indication of whether bell- 
wether technology stocks can find an 
audience.” 

Or whether bellwether technology 


stocks deserve one. Though Amazon isn’t 
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yet profitable (what self-respecting Inter- 
net 1PO candidate is?), its revenues have 
soared from just half a million in "95 to $16 
million in "96. But high-tech veterans 
laugh, often bitterly, at the idea that bring- 
ing a superior product to market early 
might guarantee success. A good Web con- 
cept draws sincere flatterers like flies. Al- 
ready the Complete Guide to Online Book- 
stores Web page offers links to some 200 
sites, from biggies like the British-based In- 


__ je How They Stack Up = 


Borders 


Amazon.com Barnes & Noble 


TIME Graptyc by Steve Hart 


ternet Book Shop to fringe dwellers like 
Tales to Tell and Bloody Dagger Books 
The only company likely to hinder 
Amazon's attempt to become the Barnes & 
Noble of the Web, however, is Barnes & 
Noble itself. In January the industry go- 
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MAKING BOOK: A threat to Bezos’ aim to be the Barnes & Noble of the Internet is B&N itself 





liath announced plans to begin selling its 
estimated 1 million titles via America On- 
line and a Website. Amazon countered by 
more than doubling its stock, to 2.5 million 
(including, a bit disingenuously, a million 
out-of-print books it will try to locate for 
you, an offer B&N quickly matched), and 
slashing prices up to 40% to surpass the 
bookstore’s 30% hardcover discount. 

Bezos scoffs at the BKN challenge, as- 
suring the world—before descending into 
his required pre-1Po cone of silence—that 
Amazon's paper-thin overhead and laser- 

like Web focus will make it difficult for 

anyone to match it on price. Amazon 
doesn’t carry the hefty cost of 
those comfy BKN superstores; 
for the most part, it just orders 
titles from warehousers and 
publishers on your behalf. 
Still, the Web’s radical 
efficiencies present Ama- 
zon with a classic start-up’s 
dilemma: if the service of- 
fered is so easy that a couple 
of hundred computer jocks can 
pull it off, it should be equally 
easy for a billion-dollar behemoth 
to shoulder you off the road—so better 
stay ahead every mile of the race. 

And so begins the great Web retailing 
bout: nimble new-media entrepreneurs in 
this corner, lumbering old-media giants in 
the other. The Amazon 1Po, nervously timed 
to precede Barnes & Noble’s online debut, 
will help divine which contender Wall 
Street expects to land the first blow. c 
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TECHNOLOGY 


Joshua Quittner 


Divorce Internet Style 


GOT E-MAIL FROM MY BEST BOYHOOD PAL, STEVIE SCHARFSTEIN, RECENTLY. THIS 

in itself is not unusual; by now everyone I’ve ever known has E-mailed me, ex- 

cept a boy named Krepple I once met in Miami Beach in 1967. While the medi- 

um wasn’t unusual, the message was. Scharfstein, a lawyer in Beaverton, Ore- 
gon, wanted the name of “a good Internet detective.” My old friend is now learning 
his way around a curious new growth industry: Internet-sparked divorces. 

During the past few months, he has dealt with three marriages that were 
detonated by electronic affairs. In each, he says, “the woman ran away with a 
fellow she met and knew only online.” One husband returned home to find his 
wife, children and computer gone. She’d been spending 16 hours a day in on- 
line chat groups, where she fell in love with a man halfway across the country. 

Now, I'm as big a fan of sensationalized Net affairs as the next guy. My favor- 
ite, and yours too, I’m sure, 
was last year’s case of a wife 
who fell for an online Lo- 
thario known in court pa- 
pers only as “the Weasel.” 
(Was this his online name 
ora label the husband gave 
him?) But I always thought 
affaires des modems were 
rare. Not so, says Scharf- 
stein. “This is the next big 
thing in divorces.” 

I would never doubt 
my old buddy. But just to 
be certain we were dealing 
with a national phenom- 
enon here and not a Bea- 
verton-centric _ statistical 
anomaly, I checked with 
Raoul Felder, one of New . 
York’s better-known di- - = 
vorce lawyers (he handled the off-line antinuptials of Robin Givens as well as those 
of the ex-missuses of Frank Gifford, David Susskind and Carl Sagan). “I have a num- 
ber of those things where they meet on the Net and talk dirty and arrange ren- 
dezvous,” confirms Felder. In fact, he says, his firm has handled “50 or so. Easily.” 

“I think it’s going to be more and more of a big deal,” says Michael Ostrow, 
president of the esteemed American Academy of Matrimonial Lawyers. 
“People get into these chat rooms and they start talking, and some of it gets 
really steamy.” I went to America Online for some field research and imme- 
diately saw what he was talking about. A dozen chat rooms were in full swing, 
with such names as “WivesWithOtherMen,” “F wants Married M” and “mar- 
riedandflirting.” And this was in the middle of the afternoon. 

I'd be lying, though, if I said I was scandalized. As someone who courted his 
first and only wife using E-mail (we worked in the same office; it was a much 
simpler time), I think I understand what’s going on here. Sex is all in the head, 
and there’s nothing that connects two brains better, without visual distractions, 
than a good computer connection. That's why I think Felder, the divorce king, 
is kidding himself if he thinks the next logical step will be good for business. 
“What's going to happen when you get video E-mail?” he wonders. That's easy. 
Online divorce will go out of fashion in a big hurry. a 








Read the Netly News daily at www.netlynews.com 
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MEDICINE 


False Hope on 
Breast Cancer? 


A claim that the cause has 
been found is being 
labeled premature 


RAIG MALBON AND HIS COLLEAGUES 

were convinced that they had made 

a momentous discovery. So they held 

a press conference at New York City’s 
Grand Hyatt Hotel to announce it. What 
they had found, Malbon told reporters last 
week, was an enzyme that acts as the mas- 
ter switch for breast cancer, a disease that 
kills 44,000 women in the U.S. each year. 
“This gives us a new diagnostic tool and 
a new therapeutic strategy,” maintained 
Malbon, a pharmacologist at the State Uni- 
versity of New York at Stony Brook. 

Or does it? What the suny team found 
was that some breast-cancer cells contain 
elevated levels of enzymes known as 
mitogen-activated protein kinases. The 
problem is, Map kinases are elevated in 
many dividing cells. Finding high levels 
in breast tumors, as Princeton University 
molecular biologist Arnold Levine dryly 
observes, hardly comes as a surprise. 

Beyond that, the suny study, which is 
described in the April issue of the Journal of 
Clinical Investigation, is very small. Mal- 
bon and his team measured enzyme abun- 
dance in the breast cells of just 30 women, 
11 of whom had undergone surgery to re- 
move suspicious tumors. Cells taken from 
the tumors, later shown to be cancerous, 
contained MapP-kinase levels 5 to 20 times 
as high as those in normal breast cells. But 
other researchers argue that you would 
have to examine a lot more patients before 
drawing any firm conclusions. 

Even if that’s true, say other scientists, 
Map kinases are just one component of an 
elaborate biochemical network that con- 
trols the process of cell division. Though 
breast tumors may contain high levels of 
the enzymes, that may well be an effect of 
malignancy rather than the cause. This 
does not mean that Map kinases are not 
important contributors to tumor growth. 
But, cautions Susan Braun, president of 
the Susan G. Komen Breast Cancer Foun- 
dation in Texas, “people should under- 
stand that this is a piece of the puzzle, not 
the single answer.” Indeed, there will 
probably never be a single answer to 
breast cancer, a disease as variable as it is 
complex. —By J. Madeleine Nash. 
With reporting by Alice Park/New York 











A flood isn’t the worst thing that 









A flood moves with frightening 
speed. In minutes, a flood can wash 
away everything you and your family 
have spent a lifetime building. 

But often the worst isn’t the flood. 
It’s finding out, too late, that you're 
not covered for flood damage. 


You're probably not covered. 
The truth is, 90% of all natural 


disasters in this country involve 
floods. Yet, as many find out too 
late, most homeowner's insurance 
policies don’t cover flood damage. 
Everyone runs the risk of being a 
flood victim. In fact, between 25% 


We can’t replace your memories, but we can help you build new ones. 


can happen to y 





and 30% of flood insurance claims 
come from “low risk” areas. It could 
happen to you. 


Give yourself peace of mind. 


Fortunately, now you can protect 
your home and property with flood 
insurance from the National Flood 
Insurance Program. 

Return the coupon or call your 
insurance company, agent or this toll- 
free number: 1-888-CALL FLOOD, 
extension 162. Act now, since it takes 
30 days before your coverage 
begins. Because with floods, you can 


never say never. 
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Please send me information about NFIP. | 
MAIL TO: FEMA/MSC, PO BOX 1038, 
JESSUP, MD 20797.9408 
Do you have an insurance agent or company? Yes J No J 


If yes, who is your insurance agent and /or company?! 


Mag. Issue Date 
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Address 





City 





State 





Ncrlcosiowreriese — NFIP, 500 C Street SW, Washington, D.C. 20472 % TDD # 1-800-427-5593 + herp: //www-fema.gov /fema/nfip9625shm FEMA 
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Why Johnny Can’t Sleep 


The notion that babies should spend the night apart from 
parents is widely accepted. Trouble is, it makes no sense 


By ROBERT WRIGHT 





VERY NIGHT THOUSANDS OF PARENTS, 

following standard child-care advice, 

engage in a bloodcurdling ritual. They 

put their several-months-old infant in 
a crib, leave the room, and studiously ig- 
nore its crying. The crying may go on for 20 
or 30 minutes before a parent is allowed to 
return. The baby may then be patted but 
not picked up, and the parent must quick- 
ly leave, after which the crying typically re- 
sumes. Eventually sleep comes, but the rit- 
ual recurs when the child awakes during 
the night. 

The same thing happens the next 
night, except that the parent must wait five 
minutes longer before the designated pat- 
ting. This goes on for a week, two weeks, 
maybe even a month. If all goes well, the 
day finally arrives when the child can fall 
asleep without fuss and go the whole night 
without being fed. For Mommy and Dad- 
dy, it’s Miller time. 

This is known as “Ferberizing” a child, 
after Richard Ferber, America’s best- 
known expert on infant sleep. Many par- 
ents find his prescribed boot camp for ba- 
bies agonizing, but they persist because 
they’ve been assured it’s harmless. Ferber 
depicts the ritual as the child’s natural 
progress toward nocturnal self-reliance. 
What sounds to the untrained ear like a 
baby wailing in desperate protest of aban- 
donment is described by Ferber as a child 
“learning the new associations.” 

At this point I should own up to my 
bias: my wife and I are failed Ferberizers. 
When our first daughter proved capable of 


crying for 45 minutes without reloading, |° 


we gave up and let her sleep in our bed. 
When our second daughter showed up 
three years later, we didn’t even bother to 
set up the crib. 

How did we have the hubris to defy the 
mainstream of current child-care wisdom? 
That brings me to my second bias: Dar- 
winism. For our species, the natural night- 
time arrangement is for kids to sleep along- 
side their mothers for the first few years. At 
least, that’s the norm in hunter-gatherer 
societies, the closest things we have to a 
model of the social environment in which 
humans evolved. Mothers typically nurse 
their children to sleep and then nurse on 
demand through the night. Sounds taxing, 
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but it’s not. When the baby cries, the moth- 
er starts nursing reflexively, often without 
really waking up. (And the father, as I can 
personally attest, never leaves Z-town.) 
Just because Ferberization is unnatural 
doesn’t necessarily mean it’s bad. If parents 
find it ultimately worth the trouble, that’s 
their prerogative. But Ferber goes further; 
he depicts his regime as a matter not just of 
parental convenience but of parental duty. 
He claims that children need to sleep alone. 
“Even if you and your child seem happy 


| about his sharing your bed at night,” he 
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writes in Solve Your Child’s 
Sleep Problems, “and even if he 
seems to sleep well there, in the 
long run this habit will probably 
not be good for either of you.” 

Why, exactly, is it bad to 
sleep with your kids? Learning 
to sleep alone, says Ferber, lets 
your child “see himself as an 
independent individual.” I’m 
puzzled. It isn’t obvious to me 
how a baby would develop a 
robust sense of autonomy 
while confined to a small cubi- 
cle with bars on the side and 
rendered powerless to influ- 
ence its environment. (Nor is it 
obvious these days, when 
many kids spend 40 hours a 
week in day care, that they 
need extra autonomy training.) 
I'd be willing to look at the ev- 
idence behind this claim, but 
there isn’t any. Comparing 
Ferberized with non-Ferber- 
ized kids as they grow up 
would tell us nothing. After all, 
Ferberizing and non-Ferberiz- 
ing parents no doubt tend to 
have broadly different ap- 
proaches to child rearing, and 
they probably have different 
cultural milieus. We can’t con- 
trol our variables. 

Lacking data, Ferber and 
other experts make creative as- 
sertions about what’s going on 
inside the child’s head. Ferber 
says that if you let a toddler 
sleep between you and your 
spouse, “in a sense separating 
the two of you, he may feel too 
powerful and become wor- 
ried.” Well, he may, I guess. Or 
he may just feel cozy. Hard to 
say (though he certainly looks 
cozy). Child-care guru T, Berry 
Brazelton tells us that when a 
child wakes up at night and 
you refuse to retrieve her from 
the crib, “she won't like it, but 
she'll understand.” Oh. 

According to Ferber, the trouble with 
letting a child who fears sleeping alone into 
your bed is that “you are not really solving 
the problem. There must be a reason why 
he is so fearful.” Yes, there must. Here’s 
one candidate. Maybe your child’s brain 
was designed by natural selection over mil- 
lions of years during which mothers slept 
with their babies. Maybe back then if ba- 
bies found themselves alone at night it of- 
ten meant bad news (that the mother had 
been eaten by a beast, say). Maybe the 
young brain is designed to respond to this 
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situation by screaming so that any relatives 
within earshot will discover the child. 
Maybe, in short, the reason that kids left 
alone sound terrified is that kids left alone 
naturally get terrified. Just a theory. 

A few weeks of nightly terror presum- 
ably won't scar a child for life. If Ferber’s 
gospel harms kids, it’s more likely doing so 
via a second route: the denial of mother’s 
milk to the child at night. Breast milk, re- 


searchers are finding, is a kind of “external | 


placenta,” loaded with hormones master- 
fully engineered to assist development. 
One study found that it boosts IQ. 

Presumably most, and perhaps all, 
breast-feeding benefits can be delivered 
via daytime nursing. Still, we certainly don’t 
know that an ll-hour nightly gap in the 
feeding schedule isn’t doing harm. And we 
do know that such a gap isn’t part of na- 
ture’s plan for a five-month-old child—at 
least, to judge by hunter-gatherer societies, 
Or to judge by the milk itself: it is thin and 
watery—typical of species that nurse fre- 
quently. Or to judge by mothers. Abruptly 
ending nighttime nursing can lead to 
painful engorgement or even breast infec- 
tion. Meanwhile, as all available evidence 
suggests that nighttime feeding is natural, 
Ferber asserts the opposite. If after three 
months of age your baby wakes repeatedly, 
demanding to be fed, “she is developing a 
sleep problem.” 

As “family bed” boosters have noted, 
male physicians, who have no idea what 
motherhood is like, have cowed women for 
decades into doing unnatural and destruc- 
tive things. For a while doctors said moth- 
ers shouldn’t feed more than once every 
four hours. Now they admit they were 
wrong. For a while they pushed bottle 
feeding. Now they admit this was wrong, 
For a while they told pregnant women to 
keep weight gains minimal (and some 
women did so by smoking more ciga- 
rettes!). Wrong again. 

There are signs that yet another well- 
advised retreat is under way. Though Fer- 
ber hasn’t put out the white flag, Brazelton 
is sounding less and less dismissive of par- 
ents who sleep with their kids. (Not sur- 
prisingly, the least dismissive big-name 
child-care expert is a woman, Penelope 
Leach.) Better late than never. But in child 
care, as in the behavioral sciences general- 
ly, we could have saved ourselves a lot of 
time and trouble by recognizing at the out- 
set that people are animals and pondering 
the implications of that fact. tt] 





This is excerpted from an article origi- 
nally published in Slate™ magazine, 
www.slate.com. Slate™ is a trademark of 
Microsoft Corp. Copyright 1997 Robert 
Wright. All rights reserved. 
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The Kids Are All Right 


_ Day care—a new study says it’s mostly harmless, 
sometimes helpful and less important than home 


AYBE THE CLOSEST THING AMERICA 
has to a universal anxiety is the 
question shared by parents who 
have children in day care: Is this 
good for my kid? Last week the largest 
study ever undertaken of the effects of 
child care offered some reassurance. Very 
young children in day care do just about 
as well as those who stay at home with 
their mothers. In the area of learning 
skills, they do a bit better—provided the 
day care is good. But what is most impor- 
tant by far to development is the quality 


| of a child’s family experience during the 





hours at home. 

The study, carried out by the Federal 
Government's National Institute of Child 
Health and Human Development, was 
conducted by prominent child-care re- 
searchers at 14 universities. Operating in 
nine states, they tracked 1,364 children 
from birth to age 3—-the largest and most 
diverse group ever studied. More than 20% 
were cared for full time by their mothers. 
The rest were in day-care centers or in 


the homes of paid caregivers. Nearly half | 


spent 30 hours or more each week in 
those settings. 

The researchers found that children 
in high-quality day care—the kind in which 
adults talk to them a lot in a responsive 
way—have a slight advantage over kids in 





less attentive settings when it comes to lan- 
guage and learning abilities. Those in- 
clude such skills as recognizing shapes or 
understanding relations among objects— 
what study coordinator Sarah Friedman of 
the NICHD called “the bedrock of school 
readiness.” Then again, children who 
spend long hours in day care, especially 
low-quality care, were slightly less en- 
gaged in their interactions with moms, 
who were themselves less sensitive to the 
child’s cues. That was noted in particular 
among mothers who used day care heavily 
before a child was six months old. 

But the chief conclusion was that the 
impact of day care was far less important to 
the mental and emotional development of 
the children than was the character of their 
family life. That included everything from 
household income to their mother’s vocab- 
ulary and the attention and intellectual 
stimulation they got at home. Researchers 
calculated that just 1% of the differences 
among children could be traced to day- 
care factors but 32% could be explained by 
the differing quality of their experiences 
within their families. 

What’s the message? Home is the 
learning center that counts. Stay tuned 
for updates. The researchers hope to fol- 
low the same group of children through 
the age of 7. —By Richard Lacayo 
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Sonofagun, 
He's Better 


Mike Bibby of Arizona 
wins the Final Four 25 
years after his father did 
By STEVE WULF 


E IS THE FIRST FRESHMAN POINT 
guard to lead his team to college bas- 
ketball’s national championship. In 
Arizona’s inspiring 84-79 overtime 
victory over defending champion Kentucky 
in the final in Indianapolis, Indiana, on 
March 31, he scored 19 points, assisted on 
four baskets and even led his team in re- 
bounds with nine. “He is a special one,” 
says Dean Smith, coach of the North Car- 
olina team Arizona beat in the semifinals. 
He is Mike Bibby, son of—Virginia Bibby. 

Bibby wasn’t the only reason why his 
team pleasantly surprised college basket- 
ball by beating three No. 1 seeds on its way 
to the championship. Indeed, Arizona’s 
Wildcats had almost as many story lines as 
free throws in their win over Kentucky's 
Wildcats. There was vindication for Lute 
Olsen, the “Coach from Glad,” who forev- 
er silenced his detractors. There was guard 
Jason Terry, who slept in his uniform the 
night before the final. Then there was | 
guard Miles Simon, who began the season 
as the academically ineligi- 
ble brother-in-law of Darryl 
Strawberry but ended it as 
the Final Four’s most out- 
standing player, thanks to 30 
points in the final and a pass- 
ing grade in Family Studies 
401. (Now a certain Yankee 
can claim to be Miles Si- 
mon’s brother-in-law.) 

The most compelling 
tale of all, though, is Bib- 
by’s, and it’s a tale that be- 
longs in future Family Stud- 
ies courses. Mike’s father, 
Henry Bibby, was the point 
guard for three UCLA cham- 
pionships (1970-72). Those 
who have seen both play 
say that Mike, 18 and slight- 
ly shorter (6 ft. lin.) than his 
father, has the old man’s 
shooting touch, his court 
sense, his cool under pres- 





ROCK OF AGES 





one up for UCLA in 1972 


PER—aAP 





KID STUFF: The precocious point guard stung Kentucky for 19 points and nine rebounds 


sure, even his posture. As it happens, Hen- 
ry Bibby, now 48, was in Indianapolis for 
the Final Four, both as the coach for U.S.C. 
and as a member of the ’72 Bruins, who 
were being honored on the 25th anniver- 
sary of their championship. Unfortunately, 
Henry was not in Indianapolis as Mike’s 
father because, well, he hasn't been there 
for him in some time. 
These things happen. Henry met Vir- 
ginia, a native of Trinidad, in New York City 
| when he played for the 73 N.B.A. champion 
Knicks, They married, had 
2? four children and followed 
the bouncing ball from city 
2 to city before settling in 
* Phoenix, Arizona, in 1980, 
* when Mike was two. After 
* coaching in the minor pro 
= leagues, Henry landed a job 
§ as an assistant coach at Ari- 
zona State. But after a re- 
8 cruiting scandal there in 
1985, he went back to being 
a coaching gypsy: Baltimore, 
Maryland; Savannah, Geor- 
gia; Tulsa, Oklahoma; and 
Venezuela. His trips home to 
Phoenix lost all frequency, 
and Henry’s presence was 
reduced to an electronic 
pager he left with the kids. 
Mike, who played with 
his two older brothers, be- 
came a basketball prodigy. 


: Henry puts . , 
As a senior at Shadow 


Mountain High, he averaged 34 points a 
game while leading the team to the state ti- 
tle. Genes have something to do with it—un- 
cle Jim Bibby pitched a no-hitter in 1973— 
but be careful about declaring this a rout for 
nature over nurture. Virginia is more re- 
sponsible for Mike’s genius than Henry is. 

“My mother was the one who forced 
me to go out to practice, to jump rope when 
I didn’t want to,” says Mike. “I used to doa 
lot of trash talking on the court, and she 
said cut it out. I did. She is a wonderful per- 
son.” While Mike freely talks about his 
mother, who never misses a game, he has 
little to say about his father and even refus- 
es to take his calls or answer his letters. It 
didn’t help matters when Henry became 
the U.S.C. coach in the middle of last sea- 
son—Arizona and Southern Cal are Pac 10 
rivals. In January, on the eve of Arizona’s 
visit to U.S.C., Mike told the Orange Coun- 
ty Register, “You know, my mom isn’t a fa- 
mous person like my dad. But I wish when 
they say, ‘Mike Bibby, son of Henry Bibby,’ 
and all that stuff, I wish they could just say, 
‘Son of Virginia Bibby.’ She’s the reason 
I’m here. That’s who I am.” 

After that game, which U.S.C. won, fa- 
ther and son awkwardly hugged. And they 
had a brief encounter again at the Final 
Four. While in Indianapolis, Henry asked 
his fabled coach, John Wooden, for a com- 
parison. “Henry,” Wooden told him, “he’s 
much better than you were.” That had to 
make Henry proud. Prouder still if he had 
had a little more to do with it. " 
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REACHING OUT 


Dern is the 
catalyst who 
provokes the 
self-discovery 








And tell Ozzie Nelson the news. 
Ellen DeGeneres is poised to become TVs 
first openly gay star. Is America ready or not? 


By BRUCE HANDY LOS ANGELES 


IFFERENT MEDIA HAVE DIFFERENT THRESHOLDS FOR SCAN- 
dal. Controversy in the movies might mean making a film 
that glorifies one of the nation’s most repugnant pornogra- 
phers. Controversy in literature might mean writing a mem- 
oir about the affair you had with your father when you were 
in your 20s. In television, which functions not just as a busi- 






ness and debased art form but also as an increasingly frac- 
tured nation’s de facto mirror of itself, the threshold is much 
lower. Controversy could mean starring in a sitcom as a gently scatter- 
brained former bookstore owner who, after years of adult floundering, re- 
luctantly comes toa realization about her homosexuality and begins to take 
a few hesitant baby steps out of the closet and toward getting a life. 

“T hate that term ‘in the closet;” says Ellen DeGeneres, the aforemen- 
tioned sitcom star whose all-pants wardrobe and sometimes awkward 











kind of disease. I didn’t like that, so I used the word gay more often.” 








chemistry with male ingenues was provoking curiosity from fans and re-: 
porters long before her sexuality became a minor national obsession. “Un- 
til recently I hated the word lesbian too,” she continues. “I’ve said it enough 3 
now that it doesn’t bother me. But lesbian sounded like somebody with some $ 





NOT ALWAYS 
READY FOR 
PRIME TIME 


Ellen is far from the first 


TV series to take ona 


controversial social issue. 


Remember when: 





1953 / Love Lucy 


Even though the stars, real-life husband 
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and wife, were actually expecting a baby, 


the word pregnant wasn’t permitted on 
the show. But millions tuned in the night 
Lucy gave birth to Little Ricky 


SPISYINYs O1L04—INNOWVEVS 








What she hasn’t been able to bring 
herself to do, until now, is use the word 
gay along with “I am” in public. Indeed, 
for a lot of men and women whose liveli- 
hood depends on the goodwill of millions, 
those may be the three scariest words in 
the English language. “I always thought | 
could keep my personal life separate from 
my professional life,” says DeGeneres 
while sitting in a patio at her home in Bevy- 
erly Hills. “In every interview I ever 
did”—she’s squinting, too polite to inter- 
rupt this one even though the sun is clear- 
ly in her eyes—“everyone tried to trap me 
into saying I was gay. And I learned every 
way to dodge that. Or if they just blatant- 
ly asked me, I would say I don’t talk about 
my personal life. I mean, I really tried to 
figure out every way to avoid answering 
that question for as long as I could.” 

That became a lot harder last Septem- 
ber when the news leaked, unintentional- 
ly by all accounts, that DeGeneres wanted 
to have the character she plays on Ellen, 
her three-year-old asc sitcom, discover 
that she—the character, that is 
bian. For DeGeneres, 39, the decision 
was the culmination of a long process of 
struggling with feelings about her own 
sexuality, her fears about being rejected 
for it, her wish to lead a more honest and 
open life in public, her weariness at the ef- 
fort it took her not to. For the public, the 
news was a sensation: a gay lead on TV— 
that would be a first, and to those who at- 
tach importance to these sorts of things, 
either a long time coming or another way 
station on the road to moral abandon 

Or maybe it was just something to 
gossip about. In a series of TV interviews 
last fall, previously scheduled to promote 
a new CD but suddenly subjected to in- 
tense scrutiny because of the coming-out 
rumors, DeGeneres joked awkwardly that 
she was Lebanese, or that the real news 
was that a character named Les Bian 
would be joining Ellen’s cast. She even 
kidded her own teasing reticence on an 
episode of The Larry Sanders Show that 
had her hopping into bed for man-woman 
sex with the fictional male talk-show host. 

Finally, after things dragged on all 
winter, ABC announced last month that 
the character of Ellen Morgan would in- 
deed be coming out in a special one-hour 
episode on the last day of April, just in 
time for That resolved, De- 
Generes, who had felt constrained from 
speaking frankly about the issue while 
her sitcom’s fate was still in the balance, 
is coming out too. “For me,” she says, 
“this has been the most freeing experi- 
ence because people can’t hurt me any- 
more. I don’t have to worry about some- 
body saying something about me, or a 


sa les- 


sweeps. 
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reporter trying to find out information. 
Literally, as soon as I made this decision, 
I lost weight. My skin has cleared up. I 
don’t have anything to be scared of, 
which I think outweighs whatever else 
happens in my career.” 

In a sense, the burden lifted from 
DeGeneres’ shoulders has landed on 
those of her bosses at ABc and Touchstone 
Television, which co-produces Ellen 
(both, of course, are part of the Walt Dis- 
ney Co.). Dealing with controversy isn’t 
usually a TV executive's strongest suit. It’s 
not that there aren’t already gay charac- 
ters on television. There are—so many, in 





MOMENT OF TRUTH: An airport waiting 
room is the setting for the coming-out 
scene. Inset: the lines from the script 


fact (22 as of February, according to the 
Advocate, a national gay-and-lesbian 
magazine, from the lovelorn Smithers on 
The Simpsons to the lovelorn Matt on Mel 
rose Place), that one of Ellen’s producers 
offers the half-joking observation that ho- 
mosexuals “have become the new stock 
character, like the African-American pal 
at the workplace.” 

But all those characters are either pe- 
ripheral or part of an ensemble. Like 
Mary Richards before her, Ellen Morgan 
functions as her show's center, around 
whom the rest of the cast revolves—struc- 
turally, Ellen Morgan is Mary Richards, 
except she likes girls. She provides the 
window into the show’s comedic world; 
she is the character we are asked to iden- 
tify with, the person to whom we are 
asked to give tacit approval. That’s why, in 
a country that still has a lot of conflicts 
about homosexuality, this formerly in- 
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nocuous, intermittently funny series is 
now pushing buttons in a way that other 
shows with gay characters haven't. It’s 
also why, after a telephone threat, the 
soundstage on the neat and tidy Disney 
lot in Burbank where Ellen is filmed had 


to be cleared before the final segment of 


the coming-out episode was shot and 
bomb-sniffing dogs brought in. 

All this comes at a time when televi- 
sion is subject to greater scrutiny than 
ever before—dating back, at least, to then 
Vice President Dan Quayle’s famous 1992 
speech in which he lambasted the charac- 
ter Murphy Brown for choosing to have a 





















child out of wedlock. One can endlessly 
debate the question of whether television 
influences society or reflects it: 
Ellen Morgan’s coming out in what is still 
our massest medium legitimize homosex- 
uality, or does the sponsorship of a bot- 
tom-line business like ABC merely reflect 
its acceptance by a significant portion of 
the population? Clearly, the answer is 
both, that TV and culture play off each 
other in ways that are hard to codify. Any 
attempt to reduce these complex rever- 
berations to a black-or-white issue is, 
well, the kind of thing you'd expect from 
television. 


Does 


Ironically, this ongoing obsession with 
['V’s responsibility comes at a time when 
the networks’ hold on the viewing public 
continues to erode—just this past February 
the networks’ share of the total viewing 
audience dropped 4.6% from a year ago, 
continuing a two-decades-long decline. 
But whatever Ellen’s fate with the 
Nielsens, television’s treatment of sexuali- 
ty is likely to continue becoming increas- 
ingly frank, vulgar or immoral, depending 
on one’s vantage point and what, of 
course, one is viewing (Chicago Hope? 
Married ... With Children? A made-for-TV 
movie starring Tori Spelling as a hooker?) 
The medium—and America—has patently 
come a long way from the 1952-53 season, 
when the cast of I Love Lucy couldn't utter 
the word pregnant during Little Ricky’s 
gestation period, or 1965 when, a year af- 
ter network TV got its first double marital 
bed on Bewitched, Barbara Eden was for- 
bidden by NBC to show her belly button on 
I Dream of Jeannie. 

It would be a mistake, however, to 
think of TV history as one long, uninter- 
rupted drift toward untrammeled license. 
Moral values are, of course, relative. Par- 
ty of Five features yards of premarital sex, 
yet is also a warmer celebration of family 
bonds than, say, Leave It to Beaver or The 
Donna Reed Show. Today there are new 
taboos. “Nobody’s going to do 
abortion on a sitcom today, 
but Maude did it back in 

72,” says Bruce Helford, co- 





197 
creator and executive produc- 
er of The Drew Carey Show. 
He’s referring to the famous 
episodes of Maude in which 
Bea Arthur's title character 
not only considered having an 
abortion, as a number of TV 
characters have in years since, 
but actually went out and got 
one. “Abortion,” Helford be- 
lieves, “is way too hot a subject 
now. Stuff that shows like All 
in the Family did—1 don't 
think they'd let you get away 
with the kind of show with humor about 
racism, like the episode where Archie 
Bunker met Sammy Davis Jr. We've real- 
ly gone backward in a big way.” Marta 
Kauffman, co-creator and executive pro- 
ducer of Friends, complains that her series 
wasn’t allowed to show an actual condom, 
whereas just a few seasons earlier, Sein- 





feld was. “Things have changed over the 


past few years,’she grumbles. “You 
couldn’t do the masturbation episode of 
Seinfeld today.” 

In the big Ellen episode—filmed over 
two consecutive Fridays last month amid 
an atmosphere that seemed half party, half 
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She had always been outspoken, but her 
decision to have an abortion was viewed 


as brave by some, an outrage by others 


1989 thirtysomething 

ABC lost over $1 million when uneasy 
sponsors backed away from an episode 
that showed two gay men talking in bed 


IS COMING 
OUT GOING 
0 FAR? 


Camille Paglia, author 
Sexual Personae; Vamps & Tramps 


“As an open lesbian, | 
say that the entertain- 
ment industry has 
been exploiting the 
artistic talents of gay 
people throughout the 
20th century without 
ever giving them their 
due. [But] the objections of conserva- 
tive Christian ministers who believe in 
the Bible are well founded. People on 
the left have got to accept that it is not 
simply bigotry that causes believing 
Christians to object to this kind of ele- 
ment in popular culture.” 


RR eee 


Jacquelyn Mitchard, author 
The Deep End of the Ocean 


“Though they don’t say this on Sesame 
Street, a lesbian is a person in your 
neighborhood. And if television is a 
mirror as well as a window, then that’s 
how it is.” 


Lori Lucas, car-repair-shop manager 
Time's Oct. 14, 1996, cover subject 


“If she has a relationship on the air 
where she might actually kiss another 
woman, | think that would make me 
uncomfortable. But you know what 
else makes me uncomfortable? Seeing 
Jimmy Smits’ butt on NYPD Blue!” 





Randall Murphree, editor 
American Family Association Journal 

“TV is one of our cul- 
ture’s greatest teach- 
ers, but just how—and 
what—does prime time 
teach? Any careful ob- 
server of human nature 
knows that what we 
immerse ourselves in, 
we become. A culture that immerses it- 
self in casual, illicit sex will become a 
culture adrift in a sea of moral irrespon- 
sibility. Parents should stay on the 
alert—the flood is still building!” 





support group—an old college friend 
(male) comes on to Ellen, who slowly re- 
alizes that she is attracted to the friend’s 
female colleague, played by Laura Dern 
a close friend of DeGeneres’ in real life (a 
description that should not be read into). 
Oprah Winfrey, in a surprisingly droll and 
low-key performance, plays Ellen’s thera- 
pist. A whole flock of other celebrities- 
also friends of DeGeneres’, including 
Demi Moore, Melissa Etheridge, k.d. lang 
and Billy Bob Thornton—showed their 
support by doing cameos on the episode. 

Both asc and Touchstone seem to be 
genuinely pleased with the results. “We're 
very proud. We think Ellen and the show’s 
staff have executed it beau- 
tifully,” says Jamie Tarses, 
president of asc Entertain- 
ment. At the same time, she 
adds, “obviously this is an ex- 
periment. We're not sociolo- 
gists. We don’t know how this 
is going to be received.” 

Well, they could have 
wagered a few easy guesses. 
The news that Ellen Morgan 
would brought 
predictable applause from 
the Gay & Lesbian Alliance 
Against Defamation, which 
is building a national “Come 
Out with Ellen” day around 
the episode; and predictable 
denunciations from the Rev 
Jerry Falwell, who referred 
to the star in gentlemanly 
fashion as “Ellen DeGener 
ate,” and from the Rev. Donald E. Wild- 
mon, whose American Family 
tion has issued barely veiled threats to 
boycott Ellen’s advertisers. A stalwart ABC 
says it nevertheless expects that Ellen will 
be fully sponsored, although two occa- 
sional advertisers on Ellen, J.C. Penney 
and Chrysler, have announced they 
won't continue to sponsor the show. This 
can’t have made asc happy. But even for 
controversial shows there are usually 
enough advertisers to go around if the 
ratings promise to be high enough, which 
controversy often ensures, The network 
remains optimistic. 

In less vested precincts of Hollywood 
there seems to be little consensus about 
how the show will do. “What you'll find is 
that Ellen is going to take a hit on this,” 
says Dick Wolf, creator of Law & Order. “If 
it was my show I probably wouldn't have 
done it. This is one specific area that a 
large percentage of the population is still 
very uncomfortable with.” Bruce Helford, 
the Drew Carey producer, is more bullish 
“I think there will be a big spike in the rat 
ings. But if it’s just one big thing and then 


come out 


Associa- 


ANALYZING THE SITUATION: A rehearsal with Oprah, 
who plays a perceptive therapist in the episode 





they go back to the same show, and she’s a 
lesbian, but the same old things happen to 
her, the boost won't last.” 

He is getting at something that has 
long plagued Ellen, which sometimes 
feels like Seinfeld after a game of tele- 
phone. Although the show debuted 
three years ago in the Nielsens top five 
as These Friends of Mine, the sitcom has 
since stumbled through a number of 
cast, staff and time-slot changes, never 
quite jelling creatively, even by De- 
Generes’ estimation, and settling into 
the ratings’ upper midrange. A major 
problem has been the indistinct charac- 
ter of Ellen Morgan, who seems to drift 





wackily through each show without 
ever offering much in the way of believ- 
able motivation, even in the elastic 
sense that usually applies to sitcoms. 
For a while she owned a bookstore, but 
the profession seemed more an arbi- 
trary choice to inject “workplace hu- 
mor.” After the 
stopped dating—some writers say be- 


second season she 
cause DeGeneres was uncomfortable 
with overtly heterosexual story lines, al 
though she says she simply wasn’t inter- 
ested in doing a show that focused on 
relationships. As it happens, the code 
working title of the coming-out script 
The Puppy Episode, is an in-joke refer- 
ence to one of the lamer attempts to 
juice up the show: an executive’s sug 
gestion— DeGeneres won't say whose 
that the show’s creative problems might 
be solved if Ellen Morgan got a puppy 
Was Ellen Morgan really gay all 
along, before not only 
knew it but DeGeneres and the writers as 
well? According to Dava Savel, one of 
Ellen’s three executive producers, sparks 
often flew between DeGeneres and fe- 


the character 
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male guests. She cites in particular an | 
episode with Janeane Garafalo. “There 
wasn't supposed to be a lesbian thing at 
all, but afterward we were watching the 
tape and we were like, “Whoa!’” 

DeGeneres is certainly not averse to 
the idea that the new plot twist is organ- 
ic rather than desperate: “It made sense 
the character was gay—not that I ever 
started with that intention.” At apc and 
Disney, the idea of Ellen Morgan’s com- 
ing out had been discussed off and on as 
a possible fix for the show almost since its 
inception. So executives were receptive, 
if cautious, when DeGeneres and the 
show’s producers first approached them 
last summer about the possibility. “It’s 
not a no-brainer,” understates Tarses, 
but tentative permission was granted for 
the show to go ahead, pending final ap- | 
proval of the script. Regrettably, at least 
from DeGeneres’ and her staff's vantage 
point, the dragged-out decision process 
left them twisting in the wind. 

Among other problems, a source 
says, there was also a feeling at Disney— 
perhaps because of an overzealous read- 
ing of management’s mood—that the 
Ellen decision might best be delayed un- 
til after last February's Disney stock- 
holders’ meeting so that chairman 
Michael Eisner would be spared having 
to defend that as well as his salary and 
Mike Ovitz’s lavish payout. “When Dis- 
ney or ABC were worried about boycotts 
or this or that, I kept saying to everybody, 
‘Tm the one who's going to get the 
biggest boycott,’” says DeGeneres. “ “You 
can cancel the show, you can go and 
make another one. It’s not going to hurt 
you. I’m the product here.’” 


ER SHOW'S NEW DIRECTION 
will be groundbreaking not 
only for having a gay lead 
character, but for having a 
gay lead character who is not 
yet entirely comfortable 
with her sexuality—a depar- 
ture from the normal run of 
things in the 90s, when gay characters on 
TV tend to be proud, assertive and more 
or less uplifting. It’s surely not happen- 
stance that Melrose Place’s Matt is the 
only character on the show with any kind 
of grace or nobility, nor that a pair of sec- 
ondary lesbian characters on Friends 
have the most stable relationship on the 
show, as do, for that matter, a secondary 
pair of gay male characters on Ellen. Ellen 
Morgan, on the other hand, ends her 
coming-out episode sitting awkwardly in 
a lesbian coffeehouse, unsure of how to 
comport herself in this new environment 
and with this new knowledge of herself. 
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It’s actually kind of poignant. The charac- 
ter is also denied an affirming liplock with 
her female love interest—a former taboo 
that was long ago shattered by L.A. Law, 
Roseanne and, earlier this season, Rela- 
tivity (men kissing men, on the other 
hand, remains, for now, a no-no). 

When asked about kissing women on 
TV, DeGeneres is adamant: “It was the 
last thing | wanted to do. I don’t want 
people to watch me kiss somebody. 
That’s not what this is about. Ellen Mor- 
gan is scared to death. She just found out 
she’s gay. She doesn’t know how to kiss a 
girl yet. When you realize you're gay, it’s 
like being in grade school. It’s your first 
kiss—that’s a nervous thing, you know? 
That's what’s so exciting about this, to be 
able to show the whole process of coming 
out for the first time.” She’s right—much 
of the episode mines a rich new comic 
vein for the series. And in this case, De- 
Generes’ desire for truthfulness—and for 
keeping her show’s focus off dating, gay or 
straight (“Mary Richards didn’t date that 


| much,” she points out)—fits well with 


Touchstone’s and asc’s that the show 
proceed cautiously. “Ellen won't become 
the lesbian dating show” is the party line 
one hears again and again. 

“Ellen Morgan is still in a very het- 
erosexual situation,” insists Dava Savel. 
“Almost all her friends are heterosexuals. 
If one of the other characters has a guy 
that they’re interested in, she’s the first to 
say, ‘Omigod, he’s hot.’ It’s just not going 
to be an option for Ellen to date him.” Not 
that lesbians shouldn’t appreciate male 
beauty, but this does smack a bit of the 
we’re-doing-it-but-we're-not-doing-it at- 
titude with which television often ends 
up approaching taboos, which might best 
be exemplified by the first interracial kiss 
on TV between Star Trek’s Captain Kirk 
and Lieut. Uhura. Back then, in 1968, the 
couple was forced by alien telepathy to 
smooch against their will. 

In Ellen’s last two episodes of the 
season, she will come out to her parents 
and then to her new boss at the book- 
store. She will suffer some rejection. 


Next season—assuming that ABC wants to | 


renew the show and DeGeneres wants to 
return, which she says she might not—is 
uncharted territory. It would be hyper- 
bole to say television will never be the 
same. But clearly this has been a land- 
mark for DeGeneres. “I was thinking,” 
she says, “what's the thing anyone could 
ask me now or say about me? And it’s like 
nothing, really. I mean, not even 
Howard Stern can hurt me now.” In 
1997, that’s power. —With reporting by 
Elizabeth L. Bland and William Tynan/New York 


| and Jeffrey Ressner/Los Angeles 
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that allows us to talk to one another.” 


William Kristol, editor and publisher 
Weekly Standard 


“There is so much that Hollywood al- 
ready does that is bad for kids that 
this is just a drop in the ocean. What 
is most annoying is the false coura- 
geousness of it. All they are going to 
get are applause and approbation. A 
really courageous act would be if she 
were to come out as a Republican or a 
pro-life Christian. I'll be happy if 
Touched by an Angel continues to de- 
feat Ellen in the ratings.” 


Ww Wasserstein, playwright 
The Heed Chronicles 


“When I was growing up and watching 
television, there was Marjorie Lord in 
a shirtwaist and Donna Reed and all of 
those women who didn’t seem remote- 
ly like my mother or other people. | 
think what's good about Ellen coming 
out is that it shows another sort of 
person you can be on television.” 


Marshall Herskovitz, TV producer 
thirtysomething; Relativity 





as I’m concerned, the two most dan- 
gerous influences are commercials and 
the news, more so than anything you'll 
ever see on a prime-time show. You 
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By BRUCE HANDY LOS ANGELES 





In an exclusive interview with TIME, Ellen DeGeneres talks about 
coming out, staying in and not wanting to be “the lesbian actress” 


TIME: So, for the record, are you yourself 
gay? 

Ellen DeGeneres: Yes. You're the first 
person that I’ve—I mean I knew that I 
was going to—that was one of the things 
when I decided to have my character on 
the show come out, I knew I was going to 
have to come out too. But I didn’t want 
to talk about it until the show was done. 
And you know, I watched my friend 
Melissa [Etheridge] come out, and she 
became “the lesbian rock star.” I never 
wanted to be “the lesbian actress.” I nev- 
er wanted to be the spokesperson for the 
gay community. Ever. I did it for my own 
truth. 


TIME: Why now? 

DeGeneres: | don’t think I could have 
done this a long time ago, and I don’t 
think people would have accepted it as 
readily as they do now. Now I feel com- 
fortable with myself, and I don’t have to 
be fearful about something damaging my 
career if it gets out, because now I’m in 
control of it—sort of. No one can hurt me 
now. 


TIME: What was harder, this or coming 
out to your family? 

DeGeneres: This. | mean, I don’t under- 
stand a fear of coming out to your friends 
and family. I’ve been really lucky. I have 
a really great family. I have parents who 
understand. My mother understands, 
now even more so. My father is support- 
ive. My dad said the most hilarious thing 
when I told him what I was going to do 
on the show. He said, “You’re not going 
to go all flamboyant, are ya?” I was like, 
“Yeah, Dad, I’m going to completely 
change. I’m going to start wearing 
leather vests. I’m going to get one of 
those haircuts that they all have.” 


TIME: Is being gay something you 
struggled with? 

DeGeneres: No. | ignored it because | 
didn’t really know what it was until I was 





18 years old. I dated guys. I liked guys. 
But I knew that I liked girls too. I just 
didn’t know what to do with that. I 
thought, “If I were a guy I'd go out with 
her.” And then I thought, “Well, I don’t 
want to be a guy, really.” So I went, “Oh, 
well,” and just went on with my life. My 
first gay experience was literally some- 
one else’s idea—I was freaked out even 
by the thought of it. And I thought that 
was one experience and it was just her, 
and I started dating 
guys again, thinking, 
“Well, Ijust need to 
meet the right one.” 
Never could, really. 


TIME: So when did you 
finally give up? 

DeGeneres: Let’s see, 
today’s April what ... ? 
No, I questioned it up 
until probably eight 
years ago or so. But I 
haven't gone out with a 
guy since I was 20. 
[She’s now 39.] 


TIME: Are you involved 
with anybody now? 
DeGeneres: | just met somebody. This 
appears to be something I want to last 
forever, if it can. 


TIME: Now that you're out, are you 

mad that X or Y in the entertainment 
industry isn’t out too? 

DeGeneres: No, no. I don’t care what X 
or Y does. I didn’t do it to make a politi- 
cal statement. I did it selfishly for myself 
and because I thought it was a great 
thing for the show, which desperately 
needed a point of view. If other people 
come out, that’s fine. I mean, it would be 
great if for no other reason than just to 
show the diversity, so it’s not just the ex- 
tremes. Because unfortunately those are 
the people who get the most attention on 
the news. You know, when you see the 











parades and you see dykes on bikes or 
these men dressed as women. I don’t 
want to judge them. I don’t want to come 
off like I'm attacking them—the whole 
point of what I’m doing is acceptance of 
everybody’s differences. It’s just that I 
don’t want them representing the entire 
gay community, and I’m sure they don’t 
want me representing them. We're indi- 
viduals. It’s like seeing scary heterosexu- 
als on talk shows—it’s like saying Joey 
Buttafuoco represents the heterosexual 
population. 


TIME: You were a stand-up comic before 
you started your sitcom. That must 
have been a difficult profession for 
someone closeted. 

DeGeneres: You can imagine the fag 
jokes. When I started headlining, it was 
always guys on before me. I would al- 
ways follow somebody doing either dyke 
jokes or fag jokes and doing the lisp thing 
and the audience is going crazy and 
laughing. I just thought, “Oh God. What 
if they pick up that I’m gay?” It was that 
fear and shame. I never felt like I be- 
longed anywhere. I 
never felt like I be- 
longed to the gay com- 
munity, Inever felt 
like I belonged to the 
straight community. 
I've really felt like this 
in-between. I watched 
the whole Gay Pride 
march in Washington 
in 1993, and I wept 
when I saw that. I 
mean | cried so hard, 
thinking, “I wish I 
could be there,” be- 
cause I never felt like I 
belonged anywhere. 


WIL YOs 1OBHYEZ ZOOMLs 


TIME: Jerry Falwell called you Ellen 
DeGenerate. 

DeGeneres: Really, he called me that? 
Ellen DeGenerate? I’ve been getting 
that since the fourth grade. I guess I’m 
happy I could give him work. 


TIME: It must be odd having your 
sexuality a subject of national debate. 
DeGeneres: Yeah. That’s why I want to 
get beyond this. I mean, I understand 
the curiosity and I understand the not 
understanding of it. Because I didn’t un- 
derstand for a long time, and I’m still 
struggling to—I have the same problems 
that a lot of people do. But let’s get be- 
yond this, and let me get back to what I 
do. Maybe I'll find something even big- 
ger to do later on. Maybe I'll become 
black. a 
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TELEVISION 


Mystery Shot 


The aim of Altman’s 
Gun is anyone's guess 


O A CERTAIN KIND OF DISCERNING 
television viewer it remains a pop- 
culture mystery why millions more 
Americans this season tuned to 
css’s lead-armed Walker, Texas Ranger 
on Saturday nights than to ABC's nuanced 
romantic drama Relativity. To many TV 
producers this is not a vexing question, 
however. Nothing is more dramatic than 
the conflict between life and death, they 
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LAME CUTS: The director’s series offers 
obvious satire and forced quirkiness 


will tell you (even if the conflict involves 
Chuck Norris). Slice-of-life series almost 
never win the ratings that crime shows 
pull in, which is why eight of the nine 
new network dramas premiering this 
spring feature people yelling out lines 
like “Get me on the phone with foren- 
sics!” 

The latest—and most impressively 
pedigreed—of these new series is ABC’s 
Gun, which starts on April 12 and runs in 
Relativity’s old time slot (Saturdays, 10 
p.m. EDT). Conceived by director Robert 
Altman, Gun aims to follow the life of a 
single pistol—an intriguing premise until 
you realize that no single episode will 
have any relation to the last. 

But then arbitrariness is the show's 
only distinguishing element. In the first 
episode, dwarfs appear as waiters at a 
swank hotel for no explicable reason. In 
some ways, Gun resembles a camp ver- 
sion of Altman’s Short Cuts. Like that film, 
it offers vignettes of the striving and the 
desperate. With Gun, though, viewers are 
left with characters like Lilly (Rosanna Ar- 
quette), a lonely housewife prone to doing 
suggestive aerobics alone in her living 
room and whining as though she’s ingest- 
ed too much Slim-Fast. Chuck Norris 
would at least know enough to ease the 
pain with a chili dog. —By Ginia Bellafante 























Fiction’s New Fab Four 


Despite their novels’ antic plots, these talented 
writers share a sensibility that transcends irony 


By R.Z. SHEPPARD 


HAT A DIFFERENCE A DECADE 

makes. Mediagenic writers like 

Jay McInerney and Tama Jano- 

witz once held the limelight 

with modish novels about fast life in the 

1980s. But those authors have now faded 

into their own material, symbols of the 

superficialities they exploited in their 
fiction. 

Why? One explanation is that litera- 

ture is no more immune to changing 





DAVID FOSTER WALLACE, 35 

A Supposedly Fun Thing I'l Never Do Again | 
Amherst College 

Influences: Puig, Ozick, DeLillo 


fashions than any other form of enter- 
tainment. Novels that reflect only the 
glittering moment usually turn out to be 
artifacts, not art. Another reason is that 
literary fiction of the past two decades, 
good at dramatizing personal crises, has 
rarely attempted to engage the tumult of 
the wider world. Social disorder is han- 
dled more efficiently in nonfiction, jour- 
nalism or seductively moving images. 
Who needs to plow through an imagina- 
tive verbal construct when the content is 
available in more accessible forms? 
Fiction writer Jonathan Franzen 
faced that fact last year in a long, fretful 
article in Harper's magazine. “The nov- 
elist,” he wrote, “has more and more to 
say to readers who have 
time to read: where to find the energy to 
engage with a culture in crisis when the 
crisis consists in the impossibility of en- 
gaging with the culture?” 
But Franzen’s gloomy 


less and less 


observation 


| Wallace again demonstrates powers of 


has not deflected him or three other gift- 
ed writers of his acquaintance: Donald 
Antrim, Rick Moody and David Foster 
Wallace, last year’s young literary comet. 
Only two months after Franzen’s com- 
plaint, Wallace made a connection with 
Infinite Jest, his 1,000-page opus about 
an early 2lst century North America 
splintered by drugs, fanatics and a busi- 
ness ethic so venal that even the months 
of the year have product names. 
Wallace’s wit and funky erudition en- 
cores this year in A Supposedly F un Thing 
I'll Never Do Again (Little, Brown; 353 
pages; $23.95), a collection of essays and 
highly personalized journalism. Writing 
about subjects as unrelated as tennis, 
Dostoyevsky and Caribbean cruise ships, 


split-screen vision and information pro- 
cessing that should be measured in 
megabytes rather than IQ points. 
Franzen and the others may benefit 
from Wallace’s success. The Twenty- 
Seventh City, Franzen’s deft social- 
science fiction about a former Bombay 
police chief who plots to take over 
St. Louis, Missouri, first published in 





JONATHAN FRANZEN, 37 

The Twenty-Seventh City 
Swarthmore College 

Influences: Dickens, Kafka, DeLillo 


1988, was recently released in paperback 
(Noonday Press; 517 pages; $15). 
Franzen displays a striking talent for 
turning an implausible plot into a con- 
vincing omen. Middle-class flight, a 
shriveled tax base and the usual urban 
rumpuses encourage St. Louis authori- 
ties to hire S. Jammu, a woman related to 
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RICK MOODY, 35 

Purple America 

Brown University 

Influences: Melville, Gaddis, Cheever 


Indira Gandhi, to run its police depart- 
ment. Soon Jammu and her imported 
Indian co-conspirators launch a power 
grab that includes Orwellian public rela- 
tions, kidnappings and pet assassina- 
tions. Franzen’s twisty plot and thriller 
pace are the sweeteners that mask his 
caustic commentary on urban decline 
Donald Antrim’s recently published 
novel, The Hundred Brothers (Crown; 
206 pages; $21), is a family fantasy that 
capers between atavistic ritual and in 
spired slapstick. Antrim delivers a night- 
mare version of a clan reunion as his sib- 
ling horde gathers to search for their 
father’s ashes and abuse 
The brothers, nearly all eccentric if not 
insane, include a giant, a compulsive 
whisperer, an expert in the sexual lan 
guage of insects, and the narrator, 
morphs into a Mesoamerican corn god 
In contrast, Rick Moody's Purple 
America (Little, 298 
$23.95) lights the road to chaos with 
creepy realism. Like Wallace, Moody 
knows it takes an extra tweak of the 
commonplace to turn diversion into 
gnawing unease. He opens his story with 
a son giving his invalid mother a bath 
The uncomfortably Oedipal theme is un- 
derscored by a prose style as ominous as 
a Greek chorus: “Whosoever knows the 
folds and complexities of his own moth 
er’s body, he shall never die. Whosoever 
knows the latitudes of his mother’s body, 
whosoever has taken her into his arms 
and immersed her baptismally in the 
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first-floor tub the forbidding litany 
builds for four more pages 

Purple America is essentially about 
our fateful relationship with Mother 
Earth. The nuclear power plant in 
Moody’s fictional Connecticut town is 
leaking radioactive waste into Long Is- 
land Sound. The contrast between the 
old woman’s wasting nerve disease and 
the aging utility’s malfunctioning plumb 
ing is resonant without being unduly ob- 
vious. Moody’s sentences may occasion 
ally run too hot, and his radioactive 
menace is a bit familiar. But Purple Amer. 
ica’s characters are emotionally intricate 
and its tensions adroitly controlled 

To one degree or another, each 
member in this prodigiously talented 
quartet has attachments to earlier pur- 
veyors of black humor, like William Gad- 
dis, Donald Barthelme, Don DeLillo and 
Thomas Pynchon (whose new novel, 
Mason & Dixon, will be published later 
this month). But beyond sharing some 
literary influences, the younger apoca- 
lyptic foursome do not hype themselves 
as part of a new literary movement. “I 
think we're all white males between 30 
and 40, as far as I know” is how Wallace 
coyly describes the group. Yet the mutu- 
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DONALD ANTRIM, 38 

The Hundred Brothers 

Brown University 

Influences: Berryman, Barthelme 


al affinities of these writers are real and 
nearly as complex as their antic plots 

All are graduates of élite Eastern col 
leges. Moody and Antrim were friends at 
Brown. Wallace concentrated on philos- 
ophy and English literature at Amherst, 
while Franzen majored in German at 
Swarthmore. The latter two became 
close after Wallace wrote a Franzen 
fan letter about the time Franzen met 
Moody, who was then an editor at Farrar 
Straus & Giroux, which first published 
The Twenty-Seventh City. What's more, 





Antrim and Franzen visit regularly for 
what the latter calls “anguished conver- 
sation,” and Wallace and Moody have 
the same editor at Little, Brown 

But more important, these men 
share a serious like-mindedness. Wallace 
adds some critical mass to the kinship in 
his new essay collection. “The next real 
literary ‘rebels’ in this country,” he writes, 
“might well emerge as some weird bunch 
of anti-rebels, born oglers who dare 
somehow to back away from ironic 
watching ... who treat plain old untrendy 
human troubles and emotions in U.S. life 
with reverence and conviction.” 

It’s a telling point. Irony, the enemy 
ot deep feeling and strong belief, is a de- 
fense mechanism that too often pro- 
duces unearned cynicism and cheap ef- 
fects. Good satire pricks hypocrisy, but it 
also has a tragic dimension that reminds 
us of our common fate. “Heavy,” as they 
used to say. But the best of each gener- 
ation gropes for new forms of authen- 
tic expression Based on their current 
output, Wallace, Franzen, Antrim and 
Moody are, without a doubt, among 
American fiction’s most promising 
works in progress With reporting by 
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Thunderclap 


Janet McTeer brings new 
passion to Ibsen’s classic 
REAT PERFORMANCES HAVE BEEN 
easier to find than great plays on 
Broadway this Michael 
Gambon, making his U.S. stage 
debut last fall, stormed impressively 
through Skylight, a lesser work by David 
Hare. Antony Sher’s luminous portrayal 
of English painter Stanley Spencer 
makes Pam Gems’ Stanley look better 
than it probably is. Christopher Plum- 
mer is currently having a high old time 
impersonating the boozing thespian 
John Barrymore, though the vehicle, 
Barrymore, is little more than a facile 
stand-up monologue. 

Janet McTeer, the latest Brit sensa- 
tion to make her Broadway debut, has 
the advantage of bringing along a play 
really worthy of her talents. Ibsen’s A 
Doll’s House might seem an obvious war- 
horse for an actress looking to make her 
mark. But McTeer turns Nora’s famous 
feminist self-affirmation into more than 
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EYE OPENER: Broadway's new Nora 


just a political tract. This is a revelatory 
performance, the kind that takes a famil- 
iar play, gives it a hard shake and makes 
us experience it anew. 

McTeer (who has done Shakespeare 
and Chekhov on the London stage and 
has played Vita Sackville-West in PBs’s 
Portrait of a Marriage) is a tall, imposing- 
looking blond, which makes her wifely 
submissiveness early in the play all the 
more grotesque. Flapping her hands and 
giggling nervously, she is hardly able to 
contain her energy—and, indeed, seems 
ready to fly apart as an old transgression 





(she once forged a signature to acquire 
a loan) threatens to unravel her pat lit- 
tle marriage. Yet a freezing calm over- 
takes her in the final confrontation with 
her husband Torvald, in which McTeer 
(helped by Frank McGuinness’s vigor 
ous translation) stunningly conveys a 
woman whose eyes—and mind—are sud 
denly opening. “No man sacrifices his 
integrity for the 
protests Torvald, after Nora says she 
expected him to take the blame if her 
past sin were revealed. “Hundreds of 
thousands of women have!” she replies 
in a fierce half whisper that has the 
clarity of a thunderclap 

Director Anthony Page doesn’t allow 
McTeer’s virtuoso turn to overshadow a 
fine supporting cast, particularly Owen 
Teale (who also appeared in the London 
production) as Torvald. He’s uptight and 
patronizing but far from a foolish figure 
When he stands alone after Nora leave 
we feel the full impact of the play’s em 
tionally complex climax: both triumph (a 
woman freed) and tragedy (a family bro 
ken), a cause for cheers and for weeping 
Most theatergoers will simply let out a 
slow exhale, after an evening that takes 
the breath away By Richard Zoglin 
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The Road Too 
Well Traveled 


A war drama defeated 
by a barrage of clichés 


INGAPORE: RAFFLES HOTEL, EARLY 
1942. The colonial swells are having 
a party—black ties, a ricky-ticky 
dance band lulling them with tor- 
pid tunes. As they swill their bubbly, 
they mutter contempt for the advancing 
Japanese army in smug racist terms. 
Don’t these folks know they're fox- 
trotting on the edge of a volcano? No, of 
course not. They never do. But we do. 
We've been partying with their heedless 
ilk on the eve of disaster since we started 
going to the movies. We know that when 
the pretty girl and the handsome lad start 
moonily planning their future, the 
crump-crump-crump of an artillery bar- 
rage is but a moment away. 
We also know that we are in for a very 
long day’s journey on writer-director 














MISUSED: McDormand, right, and Cate Blanchett 


Bruce Beresford’s endlessly predictable 
Paradise Road. Do we know that the ship 
carrying the women and children to safe- 
ty as Singapore surrenders will be sunk, 
Red Cross markings or not? Can we pre- 
dict that the well-spoken Japanese officer 
some of the survivors meet when they 
stumble ashore on Sumatra will turn out 
to be a sadist? When the commandant of 
the camp where they're interned ap- 
pears, are we not instantly certain he 
studied penology with Colonel Saito over 
on the River Kwai? 

And we're just getting started. We 
have much familiar hardship and vile 





WITHOUT THE USUAL 


torment to go. Not to mention 
the inevitable triumph of the 
human spirit. One day Adri- 
enne Pargiter (Glenn Close) and 
Margaret Drummond (Pauline 
Collins) get to humming the 
theme from a symphony. The 
former once studied music 
seriously; the latter is a mis- 
sionary who knows how inspir- 
ing a good tune can be when 
you're in the dumps. Or trying 
to survive in one. Soon enough 
the prisoners form a symphon- 
ic chorus, which sings wordless 
versions of great orchestral works. Even 
the more selfish and cynical prisoners— 
among them recent Academy Award 
winner Frances McDormand, rather 
miscast as a Viennese Jewish doctor— 
register awe and wonder at this feat. 

We are assured that this all really 
happened. Survivors have imparted 
their memories to Beresford. The vocal 
arrangements they made still exist and 
are used in the movie. But in shaping 
their tale for the screen, shouldn't he 
have honored their courage—and, yes, 
inventiveness—with something other 
than clichés? —By Richard Schickel 
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Pure Country 


Alison Krauss’s new CD 
is a gift sent from heaven 


T SEEMED A LONG SHOT—A GREATEST- 

hits album from a bluegrass band that 

had never had a hit—but Now That 

I've Found You by Alison Krauss and 
Union Station was the from-nowhere find 
of 1995. A beguiling sample of R. and B., 
pop and blue-eyed gospel tethered to 
Krauss’ soaring soprano, the CD sold well, 
won some Grammys and established its 
lead singer as proof there was still purity 
and clarity in country music. 





VIRTUOSO VOICE: And she fiddles too 


So Long So Wrong ought to be 
Krauss’s sellout album—the one where 
she signs with a big label, paddles in the 
pop mainstream, does a Streisand duet, 
maybe has a few cuts produced by Baby- 
face. But Krauss is a constant lass: she’s | 
been with Union Station and Rounder 
Records since she was a 14-year-old fid- 
dle phenom (she’s now 25). The new set 
has no guest shots or power-pop charts. 
It's just 48 minutes of beautiful music. 

Four numbers spotlight other band 
members in hard-line bluegrass, while 
the star saws away eloquently on her vio- 
lin. But there’s plenty for fans of Krauss’s 
vocal virtuosity. Mark Simos’ Find My 
Way Back to My Heart (whose melody 
echoes Paul McCartney’s I’ve Just Seen a 
Face) is a lesson in hard-earned self-re- 
liance; Happiness (lyric by Michael Mc- 
Donald) has the ethereal Eire sound of 
Enya. The anthemic finale, There Is a 
Reason, begins in a string-quartet drone 
and escalates to a wilderness cry for sal- 
vation. These are songs in the past tense— 
love mourned, pain savored, from be- 
yond the grave. Or from heaven: Krauss 
has the voice of a lost angel, beckoning 
you into the beyond. By Richard Corliss 
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VINTAGE 'S9: A witty sense of swing 





Another Way 


Sinatra shows his jazzier 
side on an archival find 


N CASE YOU WERE WONDERING, HERE'S 

as vivid a definition of saloon songs 

as you're likely to find: “[They’re] 

the ones the fellows sing in a dimly 
lighted club at about 2 o’clock in the 
morning, when everybody's gassed 
Numbsville 

The speaker, of course, is Frank 
Sinatra, introducing Angel Eyes on the 
forthcoming CD Live in Australia, 1959 
The vintage is important: this isn’t the 
coarse, harder-swinging Sinatra of the 
‘60s or the performer of more recent 
decades who increasingly barked and bit 
his way through songs. Those Sinatras al 
ready have live albums. Here, for the first 
time on an official release, is Sinatra in 
front of an audience at close to his mid 
‘50s prime, the voice still lithe, graceful 
and burnished—and dubious hits like My 
Way yet to be written 

Sinatra has always occupied a gray 
area between jazz and pop. The small 
group setting here—vibraphonist Red 
Norvo’s quintet plus longtime Sinatra pi 
anist Bill Miller—frees him to the extent 
that on some numbers his sense of swing 
and invention approaches Ella Fitzger- 
ald’s joyous, ineluctable pulse (and 
justifies Capitol’s releasing this find on 
its Blue Note jazz subsidiary). With I’ve 
Got You Under My Skin, Sinatra even 
surpasses the vocal on his famous Songs 
for Swingin’ Lovers version, which really 
belongs to arranger Nelson Riddle, And 
as wonderful as that studio performance 
is, it doesn’t include an audibly rapturous 
female audience member or an unalloyed 
Sinatra quip in response: “Get your hand 
off that broad!” —By Bruce Handy 
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SPECTATOR 


Bruce Handy 


Acting Presidents 


Hollywood’s Oval Office is getting mighty crowded 


IVE YEARS AGO, THE PRESIDENT OF THE U.S. COULDN’T 

get arrested, at least not in the show-business sense of 

the phrase. “No one’s interested in movies about the 

President,” an agent told me in the spring of 1992, ex- 
plaining why we had seen relatively few presidential char- 
acters on the big screen since the era of Dr. Strangelove and 
Seven Days in May back in the 60s. “People get enough of 
him on the news every night. They don’t want to see him at 
the multiplex.” This was the conventional wisdom in Holly- 
wood at the time. Two enervating elections and four drain- 
ing (though interesting) years of Bill Clinton later, you might 
think it would still hold true. 

But 1997 is still young, and already two White 
House-themed thrillers, Shadow ee and Absolute 
Power, have passed through the- 
aters, and a third arrives next 
week: Murder at 1600, in which 
Wesley Snipes, playing a Wash- 
ington detective, investigates a 
homicide at the well-known Penn- 
sylvania Avenue address. These 
films are only the most recent man- 
ifestations of a trend that dates 
back to Dave, the 1993 comedy in 
which Kevin Kline plays a gentle 
presidential impostor. Since then 
we have probably seen more Pres- 
idents onscreen than, say, strippers 
and volcanologists combined. We 
have seen Presidents and ex- 
Presidents as the lead in a roman- 
tic comedy (The American Presi- 
dent), as crabby partners in a road 
movie (My Fellow Americans), as 
an ambiguous foil for action hero 
Harrison Ford (Clear and Present 
Danger), as a work-obsessed "90s 
dad (First Kid), as battlers of alien invaders (Independence 
Day, Mars Attacks!) and, perhaps most disturbing of all, as 
Alan Alda (Canadian Bacon). 

This summer, in Air Force One, we will have the oppor- 
tunity to envision what it would be like to have a Chief Ex- 
ecutive, played by Harrison Ford himself, who can deal Die 
Hard-style with international terrorists when they make the 
mistake of commandeering his plane. “He’s not a ninja or 
anything,” explains Armyan Bernstein, one of Air Force 
One’s four producers, “but he knows how to fight.” The back 
story is that this President served in Vietnam as a helicopter 
pilot and won a Congressional Medal of Honor for fighting 
his way out of the jungle after a crash. “At last,” went one of 
the film’s proposed (and rejected) advertising slogans, 
“America has a kick-ass President.” The ways in which real 
Presidents respond to terrorism, launch surgical strikes and the 
like will no doubt seem effete by comparison. 

The most unusual concept yet for a White House 
movie—one imagines, anyway—belongs to Sacred Cows, a 








Show biz casts the Chief Executive in its own image 





notorious and as yet unproduced screenplay by Joe Eszter- 
has, who is most famous for writing Basic Instinct and 
Showgirls. Sacred Cows, which is being developed by 
MGM, tells the story of a President who is caught having a 
trans-species tryst in a barn. At various times, according to 
Eszterhas, Steven Spielberg, Milos Forman and Robert Ze- 
meckis have all been attached to the film as directors. “It’s 
a comedic but serious piece,” Eszterhas says. “It ultimate- 
ly makes the case that the President of the U.S. has to tell 
the truth.” Indeed, the screenplay’s climax has President Sam 
Parr confessing to the nation during a debate, “Yes, I diddled 
that cow!” Buoyed by his honesty, voters re-elect him in a 
landslide. “Maybe you're right,” Eszterhas responds when 
asked if his script is just too vulgar ever to be made, “but I 
hope it has something to say.” 

Ivan Reitman, who directed 
Dave, believes the spate of White 
House movies may be in part a 
kind of narcissistic reaction to the 
3 Clinton presidency: the fact that 
2 Clinton, like many of those in pow- 
* erin Hollywood, is an unabashed 
baby boomer has made the office 
seem more accessible. “He’s just 
like me,” Reitman says. “He’s my 
age. He probably smoked pot. 
There are a lot of commonalities.” 
“He’s more available to us,” agrees 
Bernstein, who means “available” 
socioculturally as well as literally. 
The President's proclivity for hob- 
nobbing with show-biz folk is well 
known, and many filmmakers have 
even enjoyed White House sleep- 
overs. “You write about what you 
know,” says Bernstein. 

Clinton’s elusiveness, as both 
a politician and a man, would also seem to make his pres- 
idency ripe for interpretation by popular culture. So take 
your pick: Is the President an irresponsible party boy, as in 
Republican Clint Eastwood’s Absolute Power, or a slow-to- 
anger knight in shining armor, as in Democrat Rob Rei- 
ner’s The American President? Or maybe he’s just a com- 
passionate fellow who lives to minister to fatally ill kids, as 
in A Child’s Wish, a recent TV movie on css. That Presi- 
dent was played in a cameo by Bill Clinton, which made 
him the first Chief Executive to play himself as a character 
in an actual drama, as opposed to a character in a photo op, 
press conference or some other bit of contemporary pres- 
idential shtick. In fact, the question of whether Clinton 
was believable in the TV movie is secondary to the ques- 
tion of whether doing a TV movie even counts as a depar- 
ture from his day job. And that may point to the ultimate rea- 
son contemporary audiences are responding to movies about 
the White House. Unlike real Presidents, the ones on the big 
screen don’t come off like actors. a 
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transistor, Bell Labs ‘47 
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56 Kbps modem chip set, Bell Labs‘97 


CHIP. the old block. 


(couldn't resist) 


Invented transistor fifty years ago. Made modern electronics possible (TVs, radios, computers, 
cell phones, foot massagers, etc.). New Bell Labs innovation: 56 Kbps modem chip set from our 
Microelectronics Group. Can make Internet access twice 


as fast over regular phone lines. (Think jet-powered 


Lucent Technologies 






surfing on Net.) Seven of top ten modem makers ce  movetiens 
600 Mountain Avenue 

already use our chips. (Expect other three to call Murray Hill, NJ 07974 ps 
; - 0636 


http: // www. lucent.com 


any moment.) To learn more, check our Web site 1-888-4-Lucent 






We make the things that make communications work." 
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Custody battles 
ire never cute 
but when the 
progeny in 
questi n have 
lucrative careers 
they can be all the uglier. So 
it’s a relief on all sides that 
Christopher (“Kit”) Culkin 
conceded custody of his son 
Macaulay Culkin and hi 
siblings to their mother 
Patricia Brentrup, just before 
a nasty trial was to have 
begun. The fight for control of 
the children and their careers 


has nearly bankrupted the 
former couple, although Mac 
still has most of his millions 


TON! BRAXTON may not 
have been born with a 
lanky model's frame, 

but she’s never been 
shy about showing off 
all of her 5 ft. 2 in. 

“Midriffs,” the Grammy- 

winning singer once ex- 
plained helpfully, “make 


me look taller.” She found 


in designer Marc Bouwer 
the perfect architect of 
her 0-foundation-gar- 
ments-necessary look. 
Bouwer describes his style 
as “athletic glamour” and 
uses lots of Lycra and 
other stretch fabrics in his 
evening wear. At this 
week's fashion shows in 
New York, the relatively un- 
known Bouwer has scored a 
coup by persuading the 
singer, whom he has been 
dressing ever since he saw her 
on TV wearing a frock of his 


that she bought in a store (hor- = 
rors!), to strut the catwalk for 
him. 
for wallfiowers,” Bouwer says.” 
“They're for confident, athletic 
women who enjoy being seen.” ~ 


“My clothes are not: 


In return for being all that, Brax- 
ton will get to keep her dress. 





i Golf sometimes 
=| seems like an old 
: guy's game, but 

that doesn't 

mean young 

2 women cant 


play it. Natalie Gulbis, 14 
made her LpGca debut in the 
Longs Drug Challenge last 
week. She’s not the 
youngest woman ever to 


play in an LPGA event 


was Beverly Klass, 9, whe 
won $31 in 1965. Neither 


girl did well; Gulbis was out 
of the tournament after tw 
rounds. But Klass has this 
advice: find a good teacher 
stay fearless and enjoy it 





By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


A Sense of 
Where He 
Is Now 


In jokey new commer 
cials for ESPN, BILL 
BRADLEY tries to con- 
vince some skeptical 
interviewers that he 
has the qualifications 
to work for the cable 
channel. But they 
simply shake their 
heads dubiously at his 
Rhodes Scholarship, 
Olympic gold medal, 
two N.B.A. champi- 
onships, three books and 18 years as a U.S. Senator. Over at 
cas, they're apparently not so picky. Bradley has been 
named a contributor for the news division. It’s something of 
a backdoor move for the man whose first job in the 1960s 
was as a radio reporter for cBs in St. Louis, Missouri, and 
who sent back reports while he was at Oxford. “I’m going to 
focus on the changing circumstances in this country and the 
situations that bring out the best in people,” says Bradley. 
“T'm definitely not going to be talking about what went on 
in Washington this week.” Nothing about Washington? 
“Well,” he relents, “maybe about the cherry blossoms.” 


My Other Mom’ an Icon 


To have loved and lost has its merits, especially for poetic 
types like JONI MITCHELL, but to have lost and found is still 
sweeter. Mitchell has been reunited with a daughter she put 
up for adoption in Toronto in 1965, when Mitchell was just 
21 and not yet a folk-singing star. She went public about her 
desire to meet her daughter, now 32, last December, but 
because of Ontario’s strict adoption-secrecy laws, she had a 
hard time finding the 
young woman. “Ap- 
parently her daughter 
was looking for her 
too, so there’s sort of 
a fairy-tale ending,” 
Mitchell’s father Bill 
Anderson told the As- 
sociated Press. “Joni’s 
as happy as you can 
imagine anyone be- 
ing in these circum- 
stances,” says Mitch- 
ell’s publicist. The 
Grammy Award-win- 
ning singer and her 
daughter have already 
bonded musically: 
they went to a concert 
together. 
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Dreaming the News 


Stories are the way we tell ourselves to ourselves 


N RURAL ILLINOIS A MAN MURDERED HIS BEST FRIEND 

and cut off his ear with a razor, a symbolic execution. The 

murdered man was sleeping with the killer's wife, who 

had left her husband and taken the children. In divorce 
court, where she denied her adultery, she was awarded all her 
husband’s money, leaving him with nothing but sorrow and 
rage. All night he hid out near the barn, and when his best 
friend came to do the milking, he shot him point-blank. Then 
he weighted himself down, waded into the river and put a bul- 
let in his head. The ear was never recovered. 


interesting than the Oates story about Swimmers or Conroy's 
story about the curse of a mad father, but they were bare bones, 
hints. How could they be otherwise? If reporters had the license 
of artists, one would have been able to read the California 
cultists’ last-minute thoughts as they slipped the plastic bags 
over their heads, and to understand their terrible bliss. One 
might have known if James Earl Ray (or Dexter King) was lying. 

Yet the effect of fiction preceding fact was just that: I began 
to dream my way into the news. Ordinarily, I skitter over the 
papers quickly, the way an animal might take note of possible 


At least that’s the way the story came to me in William | dangerous places on a journey; it is the stuff I need to know. 


Maxwell’s novel So Long, See You Tomorrow. It was one of sev- 


But now I bored into language; I invented; | expected revela- 


eral works of fiction I read on a week’s vacation in a place | tion. What was real became surreal, or perhaps it was that al- 


where the newspaper arrived a day late and never == 
before 9 a.m. I am an early riser, so the first two or | 
three hours of my vacation mornings were spent 
getting the news from the likes of Maxwell, 
John Updike, Joyce Carol Oates, Tobias 
Wolff, Frank Conroy, Alice Adams, Stewart 
O’Nan, Charles Baxter—short stories and 
novels—and from Mary Karr’s The Liar’s 
Club, a memoir so rich it might be a novel. 
To begin the day with fiction instead of 
the news had a transforming effect on the 
news. When 9 o'clock came, force of habit drew 
me to the shop where the papers arrive, and for the 
time it took to read them, I would lay aside, say, 
Wolffs The Rich Brother, a brooding short story 


about two brothers joined by fear and hatred, or O’Nan’s nov- 


el The Names of the Dead, about a man who cannot leave the 
Vietnam War behind him. 





%», ready. I read the news notas the first draft of his- 
=.) tory but as the first draft of a work of art. 
, Writers like Truman Capote and Norman 
§ Mailer discovered this opportunity a long time 
ago. But they were approaching the matter from 
the creative end: How do I dream my way into 
the wanton murder of a Kansas family, or into 
Gary Gilmore’s frightened, deadly little mind? 
For the reader, the process is less demanding. I 
do not feel impelled to write the hidden story of 
Rancho Santa Fe; I simply slide into it more 
imaginatively. | make a different use of the news. 
It becomes unnecessary knowledge, a higher 
sort. It does not feel alien to real life, as real life 
often does. I like it better. 

So much of living is made up of storytelling that one might 
conclude that it is what we were meant to do—to tell one anoth- 
er stories, fact or fiction, as a way of keeping afloat. Job's messen- 


I would proceed from these crafted and layered texts of | ger, Coleridge’s mariner, the reporter in California all grab us by 


made-up events and people to the story about the mass suicide 


the lapels to tell us their tale. We do the same; we cannot help our- 


of the Rancho Santa Fe cultists who believed the Hale-Bopp | selves. We have the story of others to tell, or of ourselves, or of the 


comet summoned them to heaven, or the one about Martin 


species—some monumentally elusive tale we are always trying to 


Luther King Jr.’s son Dexter visiting James Earl Ray and saying | get right. Sometimes it seems that we are telling one another 


he thought him innocent of his father’s murder, or the account 
of George Bush parachuting out of a plane because his only oth- 
er jump was during World War II, when Japanese gunners shot 
up his torpedo bomber and he was forced to bail out over the 


parts of the same immense story. Fiction and the news are joined 

in an endless chain. Everything is news, everything imagined. 
That item about George Bush, for instance. I put down 

O’Nan’s story about a man who cannot get the war out of his 


Pacific, getting banged up and badly cut. In his autobiography | system to read another on the same subject. Bush had always 


he cited that event as “maybe the most important” in his life. 
This time he wanted to “get it right,” and the jump went per- 
fectly. Exhilarated, he called himself “a new man.” 

What would happen is that I began reading the papers dif- 


seemed the least introspective of men—one of those semi- 
blessed creatures who are given the surface of life to float on. 
But here he was, age 72, jumping out ofa plane at 12,500 ft. while 
the Secret Service paced nervously on the ground, watching the 


ferently, as if the news story were an outline or sketch of adeep- | former President drift through the air in his bright white suit. 


er (more crafted and layered) story that was being withheld 
from the reader and at the same time invited the reader's imag- 
ination to fill in the blanks. The stories in the news were no less 


He was 20 years old again, there was blood on his shirt, his 
chute was ripped, and he was falling like a leaf. The ocean rose 
up to meet him and licked its chops. a 
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Shin Takamatss 
Architect 
Kyoto, Japan 





United States 





Architecture is like calligraphy 


The power isn't in the structure, 





it's in the space around it 
Which is why I appreciate the 
space in World Business Class” 
On Northwest Airlines, space 
has a very simple and direct 
relationship to the human body 
It feels like it's spreading 
out...stretching out 
toward the sky 
Normally I can't sleep on 
airplanes, but in World Business 
Class I sleep very well 
Architects earn a living by 
sitting in small chairs 10 hours at 
a time. So compared to working, 


flying has become a pleasure! 


NORTHWEST 
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Chevy Blazer: A little bit of secur n insect ra free te rive or brochure 


LIKEA ROCK 


